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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover page pictures Hon. William 
P. Frye, Senator from Maine, who has been the 
president pro tempore of the Senate since early 
in 1896. 

Senator Frye was born at Lewiston, Maine, in 
1831, was graduated from Bowdoin College in 
the class of 1850, studied and practised law, and 
began his political career as a member of the 
state legislature in 1861. He served as a repre- 
sentative in the Forty-second and five succeeding 
Congresses, from the district which was after- 
ward so ably represented by Mr. Dingley, and 
was elected to the Senate to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Blaine’s appointment as Secretary 
of State. Senator Frye took his seat in 1881 and 
was reé@lected in 1883, in 1888, and again in 1895, 
at the last election receiving every vote, with 
one exception, in both branches of the Maine 
Legislature. 

It will be remembered that Senator Frye was 
one of the representatives of the United States 
on the commission which, in 1898, signed the 
treaty of peace with Spain. 

Electric wires caused only five fires in the 
state of Maine during the year 1899. Lightning 
caused two hundred and eighty-nine fires, which 
did damage amounting to more than one hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand dollars. In most 
modern buildings, electric wires are pretty care- 
fully covered. Unfortunately no inventor has 
yet discovered a way to confine a flash of light- 
ning in an iron pipe. 





The first woman editor is a historical 
personage hard to identify. Connecticut papers | 
have been trying to discover who was the first 
woman editor in this country; and the Hartford 
Courant, which was established in 1764, has | 
proudly presented the name of “the Widow | 
Watson.”’ In 1777 the widow owned and edited | 
and managed the Courant ; and although after | 
a year or two she married a prominent citizen | 
whom she may have permitted to potter around | 
the office a little, the Courant affirms that she 
still “holds the record.” 
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Corralling the Sheep. 


In Australia, where sheep are kept in large 
numbers, the season when lambs are little is one | 
of great anxiety, for then the flocks must be) 
nerded at night, on account of wild dogs and | 
coyotes. 

Even then, however, the necessary labor would 
be much lightened if only the ewes would show 
a spark of intelligence. Morley Roberts says 
that he has often tried to drive home a dozen 
ewes with their babies, and has felt that when 
the corral was but half a mile away, his labor 
was just beginning. 

“The ewe on the left suddenly appears to have 
her tail where her head ought to be, and her 
lamb totters after her. When I have turned her, 
I discover that all those on the right have reversed 
front ; and when I turn quickly, to set matters 
straight, the Kiindmost ewe hurries on; the last 
lamb is thus left alone, and the next one has a 
ewe by its side which is not its mother. 

“The deserted lamb bleats loudly, and all the 
ewes turn round in great anxiety, and perhaps 
two or three run back, their lambs bleating pite- 
ously for them to return. By and by the ewe 
who has the little stranger by her side turns to 
smell it, and for a moment looks suspicious. 
When a second sniff has converted her dread 
suspicion into a certainty, she butts the poor little 
staggering wretch.over, and scurries fearfully 
from one to another, knocking half of them 
down. 

**A general stampede follows, and suddenly the 
ewes are all together and the lambs by themselves. 
Then what a babel! The agonized mothers 


hurry up and dash into the bleating band, smell |, 


and butt over one after another in frantic anxiety, 
arid then subside into their customary demeanor 
as each finds her own. There is peace once more, 
but by this time the sun has disappeared, and the 
corral is nearly as far off as it was at first. 

“When, after repeated disasters, we actually 
reach it, all the ewes get in, while the lambs stay 
out. On getting the lambs in, the ewes are out. 
When I think I am on the point of getting them 
all in, one ewe will stay out with the wrong lamb, 
which she knocks sprawling. Then she rushes 
half a dozen times round the corral, without seeing 
the entrance. 

“Meanwhile, the lamb finds its mother, although 
the fence is between them, and makes agonized 
efforts to get through a hole altogether too small, 
While the mother eyes it from within in the last 
stage of fear. 

“And this is again and again repeated, until the 
lambs know their mothers and the sheep have 
become accustomed to be nightly corralled.” 
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‘TAMPS in album &cata /ree.Agts.50%.105 In-China.etc.5c. 
S 600 games, tricks, paper 3 mos.etc.10c.Realm,Sta.A,Boston. 


0 ALL BOYS selling stamps from our a) 
proval sheets, 50% commis- 

ion, we will send $1.00 Revenue Stamp (used) Free. 

THE CUTTER STAMP CO., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss. 


ASHFORYOU TABLETS. sampie package i 
© 








CLOVER NOVELTY CO., P. O. Box 1184, BOSTON. 


ECCS FOR HATCHING. 


Wyandottes, all varieties, Barred and Buff Plymouth 

ocks, R. L s, Buff Leghorns, Orpingtons, Blue 

Andalusians, Dark Brahmas and Anconas. My stock 

is Al,and up-to-date. Won nearly 200 premiums last 

season. Stock for sale at all times. Send Stamp, ct 
° 5 


MY SITUATION 


with Fowle, Hibbard & Co. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
Rebecca M. ers, Winchester. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 694 m St., Boston, for prospectus. 


: Minute Gelatine | 


dissolves at once in 
BOILING WATER 


,| Cents by mail. Boy and sist Agents Wanted. 























18c. package makes 
four pints of 


» Clear, 
| Firm 
Jelly. 


If Your Grocer hasn’t 
it we'll send full- 
sized package by 
mail for 18 cents. 
“Minute” Receipt Book and Samples of Minute 
Gelatine and Tapioca sent for 2-ct. stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, ORANGE, MASS. 














BOYS AND GIRLS! 


We will give you a Brownie Kodak, man- 
ufactured by the Eastman Camera Co., 
which is a guarantee of its excellence, for 
selling 24 of our Roman Gold Scarf Pins 
at ro cents each. We will send 12 different 
designs if desired. (All same finish and 


quality:) If you wish to work for us, send 

1o cents for sample pin, showing quality 

and design, and we will also send you our 

Illustrated Premium List, showing pre- 

miums for selling a smaller number of Pins. 
Write for sample to-day. 


SWIFT MANUPACTURING CO., 
400 Broadway, North Attleboro, Mass. 
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BUILD UP THE SYSTEM. 

Notastimulant. It begins with the diges- 
tive organs, cleanses the system, strength- 
ens the nerves and makes good blood. You 
feel sound from head to foot, and all by 
means of Glynn’s Herculean Tablets. Three 
tablets taken every day, one after each 
meal, will put you on your feet. 

Order of your druggist. 25 cents a box, 
and you can get your money back if they 
do not prove satisfactory. 


Sample and Booklet Sent Free by mail. 


W. B. GLYNN, Mfg. Pharmacist. 
Saxtons River, Vt. . 
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The Greatest Singer 
in the World, 


ADELINA 














PATTI 


-- PRAISES THE .. 


Greatest Medicine in 
the World, 


R. WARREN’S 


WILD CHERRY and 
SARSAPARILLA 


TROCHES. 


No other medicine has ever received en- 
dorsements from so many eminent persons, 
includ:ag U. 8. Senator Roger Q. 8, Mrs. 
Kendal, Wm. Crane, Robert Mantell, Richard 
Mansfield, Neil Burgess, Roland Reed, Tony 
Pastor, Tom Karl, Rose Coghlan, Cora Tan- 
ner, and over 600 New England Clergymen. 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 
AMERICAN MEDICINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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COFFEE ROASTERS 
FiTCHBURG. MASS 














of our RED CROSS COFFEE (Steril- 

ized) which we are sending out abso- 

lutely free. If you haven't already tried 
it, write us for this Sample Can. RED CROSS 
COFFEE is the only coffee that is sterilized; 
but it is not coffee sterilized, it is FINE coffee 
Sterilized. The bean is selected from the 
world’s finest plantations: Blended by a cof- 
fee expert. It is roasted and ground and 
packed in 1-lb. air-tight sealed tins. 


C. A. CROSS & CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
: aa me ve ¥ . A few of the many dealers handling this brand: 
PROF. GRADY, Principal, W. C. McKAY, Calais, Maine. 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., * PHO. F KINGRBURY, Ay 


GEO. F. KINGSBURY, Ayer, Mass. 
41 Tremont Street. 


A. G. PARKER & SON, Pownal, Vt. 
J. W. BREED, Lynn, Mass. 
Why go through life stammering A. W. BEARBORN, Lynn, Mass. 
when you can be cured? They speak F. LAWSON, Chelsea, Mass. 
for themselves, do the. testimonials H. ATTARIAN, Boston, Mass. 
contained in our free prospectus. 
Call or write. Lstablished 30 years. 


6": is the exact size of the Sample Can 





M. P. FIMONTON, Boston, Mass. 
J. R. YEATON & CO., Portsmouth, N. H. 




















Fine Fabrics 


Renovated Fading. 
Cleaned Without < Shrinking. 
Improved Injury. 


“Priscilla” Compound 


is particularly recom- 
mended for washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk and 
Woollen Goods, Fine 
Blankets, Old Laces, Re- 
naissance, Fabric Gloves, 
All Linens, Silk or Wool 
-Undergarments, Lace Cur- 
tains, Infants’ Flannels 
# and all fine and delicate 
Fabrics. 

It improves faded colors, 
gives a bright lustre to 
Silks and a fine grass 
bleach to Linens. 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of . 








“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cts. for a %4-lb. box. 


FREE “The Story of Priscilla,” after 
Longfellow, giving complete details 
of how to care for Fine Fabrics, Art Needle- 
work, Flannels, Etc., Ete. together with our 
Catalogue of useful Embroidery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Mfrs. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoo; 
Holders, Embroidery Sets and Novelties. 




















storing lame backs, sore muscles, swollen joints, and relieving sprains 

and aches and all sorts of distress from stiff necks to tired, swollen 
feet. During these years it has seen the short day of scores of lotions 
which have disappointed the users, and after a little season, have found 
the oblivion they deserved, but Minard’s Still Heals and grows 
stronger in favor each year. Look on the shelves of New England closets 
and you will find Minard’s Liniment there with the few time-tried_ and 
trusted household remedies that are always on hand. 


A Large Bottle, 25 Cents. - 


At all druggists, and when you get it, you have more than a large 
uantity of some newly exploited cure-all. Every bottle of Minard’s 
iniment is a generous value of a proven remedy, and an old friend 

that can be trusted. A large sample bottle sent Free for a 2-cent stamp 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Pe ee Sees Pee 


Ps fifty years Minard’s Liniment has been busy healing and re- 
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“SILK POPLIN 


ent Dilling6 ham 


BELIEVE I'll run 





size 


her pack. 

“Oh, my dear!’’ 
cried Miss Crossley in gentle protest. 

“T think it would be perfectly right for me 
to do it,’’ I wenton. My head was in the trunk 
and Miss Crossley could not see the tears in 
my eyes. 
for more than three years and worked from 
morning till night, and now, when I’ve got this 
chance to go to school, when you’ll take me, 
she won’t let me go.’’ 


“Perhaps she knows best,” suggested Miss | 


Crossley’s even tones. 

“T never complained before,’—I hardly 
heeded the interruption, — “but it isn’t right. 
If Miss Bean said she couldn’t spare me, or 
that she was fond of me, or anything like that, 


it would be different; but she just says that | 


I’ve got high notions, and to earn my living 
by housework is a good, respectable way. But 
O Miss Crossley, it isn’t my way, it really 
isn’t!’ I turned about from the trunk, and 
gazed up at Miss,Crossley with wet eyes. 

“There, there,” murmured the little woman, 
although she herself looked distressed, “don’t 
you worry! The Lord will bring it all out 
right, somehow.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem as if anything had been 
brought out right for me, so far!” I said 
recklessly, rising and going to the spare-room 


closet, from which I brought a load of dresses | 
“Oh, I didn’t mean that!” | 


toward the trunk. 
I cried, catching sight of her shocked face. 
“But it does seem as if, with my father and 
mother and everybody gone, and no outlook 


but scrubbing and dish-washing, and nobody | 


really loving me and nothing— why, I just 
have to believe in God, not because of anything 
He’s done, but just in spite of everything.” 


“Perhaps,” answered Miss Crossley, simply, | 


“that is the best way to believe.’ 


“Don’t you think if you asked Miss Bean | 


once more she might let me go?” 

“Ty try,” 
iantly. 

But she could not change Miss Bean’s 
adamantine resolve that I should not go to 
school, although Miss Crossley declared I 
might go to the seminary where she was a 
teacher, and pay for my tuition by housework. 
Miss Crossley was a second cousin of Miss 
Bean, and had come to board here for the 
Summer. Miss Bean was the woman with 
whom I had lived since my mother’s death, 


three years before. She was an irreproachable | 


housekeeper, and considered housekeeping the 
highest vocation of woman. I had learned 
her system well; but when I looked forward 
to my future, and saw myself earning my 
living by hiring out to the various families 
about, I rebelled, not merely because such 
work was poorly paid and little appreciated, 
or because I felt myself at all above it, but | 
because i knew I was made for something | 
else. In me was born a thirst for knowledge 
and a passion for books. And I felt sure that 





away!” I was on my | 
knees by Miss Cross- | 
ley’s trunk, helping | 


“Here I’ve lived with Miss Bean | 


responded Miss Crossley, val-| 


I could teach. Hadn’t I practised on the 
younger children while at school, and wasn’t 
my Sunday-school class the wisest and quietest 
of any? 

Miss Crossley had become interested in my 

| ambitions this summer, and she and I felt that 
my sphere of labor was not housework. But 
Miss Bean would listen to none of our 
protests. It was the most ridiculous thing 
in the world for me to want to go to school — 
a great girl like me! I had a good home, and 
what more could I ask ? 

So that Friday afternoon I watched kind 
Miss Crossley drive away without me. I 
waved to her heroically as she vanished. The 
hopes which I had long fostered, seemed to die 
out now. I had not that reckless courage 
which is always sure of its own plan. I was 
not one who could make opportunity — I could 
only take advantage of it. And there was so 
little opportunity of any sort in my life! 


| Miss Bean’s sharp voice. ‘Come up-stairs and 
help set the spare room to rights.’ 

| I went up to the big spare room, opened the 
windows and took the sheets from the bed, 

| while Miss Bean aired the closet and emptied 
the bureau drawers. An onlooker might have 
imagined that a tramp, instead of dainty Miss 
Crossley, had been staying there. 


I stumbled blindly about the room, and was | 
brought to my senses by an exclamation from | 


Miss Bean: “Lawful heart! What on earth’s 
| become of my black silk poplin?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, blankly. 

“Well, I hung it up here after I wore it last 
Sunday. I did think Susanna Crossley could 
give me one nail. You don’t suppose she’s 

| taken it with her, do you ?” 
I stared at Miss Bean with parted lips. 
“T guess she has,’’ I managed to say at last. 
“Well, don’t stand gaping there! Go and 
| look in my clothes-press.”’ 
I flew to Miss Bean’s room and searched her 
| closet. 


| lessly. 

“Tf that isn’t exactly like Susanna Crossley! 
That’s what comes of book-learning! Don’t 
know her own clothes! That’s the sort you’d 
like to be, I s’pose!”’ 

“T guess it’s my fault, anyway,’ I admitted 
boldly. “I helped her pack her trunk.” 

“And you didn’t know my silk poplin that 
I’ve worn to church every Sunday since you’ve 
been here?” 

I gasped! How stupid I had been! Not 
to know the gown that had been flaunted 
before my eyes and up that church aisle at 
least one hundred and fifty times! The power 
of preservation in Miss Bean’s gowns was 
only surpassed by that of the Egyptian 
mummies. 

“Well, what am I going to do?” cried Miss 
Bean, irritably. “How can I go to church 


| without my dress, and how am I going to get 


it before Sunday ?’ 
“Why, the train hasn’t gone!” I cried. 
go after it; maybe I can stop her.” 
“Maybe you can!” exclaimed Miss Bean. 


“7 ii 


“Don’t stand moping there, Sarah!” called | 


“Tt isn’t there!’’ I cried, returning breath- | 
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“Run across lots. She had lots of time to 
check her trunk. She didn’t expect I’d clear 
out the spare room so soon.’”’ A grim smile 
played about Miss Bean’s thin lips. “Run 
just as fast as you can!” 

I was down-stairs and out-of-doors in a 
moment. Putting on my old straw hat as I 
ran, I hurried through the orchard, across the 
road, and then along the woodland path of a 
little grove near the station. I heard the train 


now. I ran faster; the blood flew into my 
face and eyes; my ears were throbbing. Then 
I saw the train; it was in the station. There 


was Miss Crossley, just getting on. I shouted, 
but I had no voice. I made one last effort as 
I sprang upon the platform of the station, 
but nobody heard me. The trunk was 
tumbled into the baggage-car. The engine 
gave a puff, the bell rang, and the last car, 
almost beneath my hand, began to move. 
| Suddenly, on the impulse of that wild 
moment, I reached out my hand and flung 
myself upon the step of that car. The train 
went on, and I with it. 
| I sat on the top step of the back platform 
and shouted with glee. The baggageman had 
returned to the station, but I tore off my hat 
and waved it wildly, and shrieked with the joy 
of freedom, until a curve hid the little building 
from sight. 

Then I rose and entered the car. I went 
through to the next before I saw Miss Crossley’s 
slender, elegant shoulders above the red velvet 

| seat. I stepped softly forward and sat down 
beside her. 

“How do you do?” I asked, cheerfully. 

She stared at me with frightened eyes. 

“Why, my dear! How did you come here?” 

“T told you I thought I’d run away some 
day,’”’ I answered, calmly. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t!’ 
Crossley. 

“But how can I help it if I have?” I asked. 

“My dear, I don’t know.”” She looked very 
| helpless. 

“No, I haven’t run away at all, Miss 
Crossley,’ I explained, reassuringly. “I’m a 
detective.. How do you like my disguise ?’’ 

She edged away from me, nearer the window. 
I went on dramatically: “I have come to 
apprehend a thief. Do you see anybody ir 
this car that looks like a thief?” 

Miss Crossley almost unconsciously studied 
the people in the car. There was a stout lady, 
a ministerial-looking man and a shy boy. 

“What do you mean, dear?” Her troubled 
glance returned to me. 

“It’s a black silk poplin I’mafter. It’s nota 
new dress, but as good as new, and somebody 
in this car has taken it.” 

Then I reached out and laid my hand on 
Miss Crossley’s arm, as I had read of 
detectives doing. “Miss Crossley, I arrest you 
in the name of the commonwealth.’’ 

Miss Crossley drew still farther away from 
me, but now her face took on a look of injured 
dignity. “Sarah,” she said, firmly, “I want 
you to stop joking at once, and tell me exactly 
why you are in this car.” 

My hold slipped from Miss Crossley’s arm 


protested Miss 


Crossley’s charge ; 














‘1 ARREST YOU IN THE NAME OF THE COMMONWEALTH.’ 


and fell upon her gloved hand. “O Miss 
Crossley!’’ I cried. “I didn’t mean to come 
after you, but you see you packed — or rather 
I did— Miss Bean’s black silk poplin by 
mistake, and I started after it, and I couldn’t 
make you hear, and the train was going, so I 
just jumped on, and — and — Oh, I never was 
so happy in my life!’ 

Miss Crossley patted my hand with her 
disengaged one. “I’m afraid we shall have to 
get off at the next station and go back.” 

“But there isn’t another train to Dayville 
to-day, don’t you remember? You'll have to 
take me to the city with you and keep me all 
night, and pay my fare. Oh, have you got 
enough money? Now I’m sorry I came!’’ 

It was Miss Crossley’s turn to be merry. 
“T’m as glad as can be,’’ and she laughed, 
“since it’s nobody’s fault, and you shall visit 
the school with me, and to-morrow morning—’’ 
But here the conductor appeared. “Oh, 
indeed, I have plenty of money.” 

Since I had lived with Miss Bean I had 
never been more than four or five miles from 
her village, and this was like the ride of a fairy 
princess in an enchanted chariot. All too soon 
we reached the city. Miss Crossley telegraphed 
to Miss Bean: “Sarah with me. Dress will be 
returned.”’ Then we took a carriage, and with 
the trunk behind, drove in the gathering dusk 
to the seminary. I could see through the 
semi-darkness that it was a large building with 
a long ell. 

It seemed to me that the servant who 
admitted us looked with curiosity at Miss 
but everything was in so 
great confusion that I did not attract attention 
long. They were preparing for the arrival of 
the students to-morrow. Miss Crossley intro- 
duced me to the principal, Mrs. Fairburn, and 
then directed me up-stairs to her own room. 
At tea, the principal looked at me with interest 
and asked me many questions. I surmised 
that she had been talking me over with Miss 
Crossley. 

Mrs. Fairburn excused herself as soon as 
she had finished her tea. 

“Some of my help have deserted me at the 
last moment, and I must work this evening in 
order to have things ready for the girls to- 
morrow.” 

The teachers here offered their help, but she 
declined it; they had enough of their own 
special preparations to make and must not be 
tired out, she said. Then I plucked up courage 
to offer my services, and somewhat to my 
surprise, Mrs. Fairburn accepted them. I 
worked zealously all that evening, and went 
up to the little room assigned to me for the 
night, feeling that I had been of real assistance. 

I was too much excited to sleep, and the next 
morning I was up, and down-stairs before 
breakfast. Again I found work for my willing 
hands, and I had high hopes that in some way 
it would be decided that the seminary could 
not get along without my valuable assistance. 

But after breakfast, Miss Crossley called 
me to her room and showed me the poplin 
gown, neatly folded on her bed. 

“You can do it up in that brown paper,” 


yes, 


she 
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said, “and you will have plenty of time to get | if I’d wanted to keep you at’school, I’d have let | | from my hands. 


the nine-thirty train.” 

“OQ Miss Crossley!’’ I eried, choking. “Are | 
you going to send me back? Doesn’t Mrs. 
Fairburn think I could be of some help here ?’’ 


| 


“T have spoken to Mrs. Fairburn, and she is | 


willing to give you your tuition for your work— | arm. 


that is, if you are always as industrious as you 
have been. 
to write Miss Bean about it.’’ 

I shook my head. 


I know Miss Bean. Nothing you can say will | over Miss Crossley’s gentleness in the coming” 
But if you’d just let me stay here, | interview. I stared up at her fearfully. The | the brown paper parcel. 


change her. 
she might come ’round.’’ 


It was Miss Crossley’s turn to shake her | of people’s heads and see the workings of their 


I told her who you are. I am going | seminary. Once Miss Bean tossed her head| go home with me. 
|and smiled grimly. ‘Dreadful meechin’!’”’ she | Susanna Crossley needn’t think you’re her | 
‘It won’t do a bit of good. | murmured, and I imagined how she was exulting | prodigy.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Then she nodded at me fiercely. 


you go home?” | “Do you want to go back, after all ?’’ 
Something stirred in me. I wanted to laugh | “Why, I—I—” I began. Then I realized 
}and ery. “No, you wouldn’t!” I answered, | that here might be my chance. **No, I don’t!” 


| boldly. I burst forth. 

Miss Bean pushed the bundle up under her; The door of the little reception-room was just 
“Come on!’”’ I meekly followed after. behind. Miss Bean stepped in here. “I’ve 
We boarded the car which would take us tothe fixed it so you can stay. You haven’t got to 
It’s all tomfoolery, but 


I grasped the black cotton gloves crossed over 
“OQ Miss Bean,” I 


| old childish wish that I could take off the tops | cried, “thank you! thank you!” 


“You needn’t thank me. I can’t pay much. 


head. “If it was only myself, my dear, but | brains, a wish always present when I was with | You'll have to work your own way mostly.” 


I must think of the school. 


Fairburn, you know.’ 

I had folded the dress up in the brown paper 
now. Miss Crossley gave me a pretty hat and 
jacket. I suppose they were some of the girls’ 


If Miss Bean made | Miss Bean, fixed my glance on the severe 
any trouble, the scandal would hurt Mrs. | outlines of her commanding bonnet. 





“Q Miss Bean, how will you get along?” 
was ashamed to realize that until now I had 

She entered the seminary door with a martial | forgotten her comfort. 
tread. She asked for Miss Crossley. The maid 
said, ‘‘She’s in the office, ma’am.”’ 

“That'll suit me!” declared Miss Bean. | 


of that?” Her tone was sarcastic. “Oh, I’ll 
worry along. I don’t s’pose you'll know too 


old things, but I did not care. I thought they | “Where is the office?”” Then she turned to me. | much to come home vacation time ?” 


were lovely. Then she gave me the money for | “You sit down here.” She indicated one of the 


my ticket home. 
“Tf I sent this package to Dayville and came 


*‘Oh, no, indeed, no!” 





hall chairs, and handed me the poplin dress. 
I sat there, watching the new arrivals with | something moist on her black cotton glove, for 


“Well, you don’t mean to say you’ve thought | 


Then I think Miss Bean must have felt | 
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frightful objectahead. It was certainly a hideous 
thing. 

The figure was about eight feet high. It haq 
white horns, and a neckless head that bw }beq 
about in a menacing way. It had arms which 
made threatening gestures, and it moved out into 
the path as I looked and stood clear of the tree, 
I held my horse with my right hand, and )::sseq 
my left through my hair to see if it stood erect, 
I took courage from the fact that it did not; 
| although why it did not I could not and «not 

| understand. I certainly felt the bristling song. 
tion that made me want to pull down my h::t 

| I do not like to be thought a coward, yet | am 
| not at all disposed to claim that I was uniioved 
4 by the object before me. If I argued that it was 
not a ghost because it could not be, the answer 
mb indubitable that it was something, aid if 
| not a ghost, it answered the description of one. 
If it was not a ghost, it was apparently some 
thing quite as formidable. 

Indeed, had I known that it was a ghost J 
| might almost have felt relief. Still I held my 
| horse with face to the front, and urged him on 
with my heels. The hill rose abruptly on one 
side; a deep ravine was on the other. ‘here 


back, you wouldn’t turn me out, would you?” a heavy heart. Miss Bean was now probably suddenly she drew both hands away, pushed her | was only the alternative of going ahead or turning 


I pleaded. 


| having her revenge on gentle Miss Crossley, and bundle up under her arm, and threw back her 


“Don’t ask me such a question, dear,” said | would soon empty her vials of wrath upon me. | head with the old warlike movement. 
Miss Crossley. But I felt certain that she was | Presently Miss Bean appeared. 
my unfailing friend. 

As I went out of the door of the seminary, | followed her. 
I met the new girls, red-eyed and mournful | looked down on me. 
“T’ll take my dress.’’ 


because they must come to school. Such are the | 


pranks of fate! When I started on my way, 
I had decided to return to Dayville. But 
by the time I had reached the station, I had 
revolted against my fate. Why should I not 
be arbiter of my destiny? Miss Crossley 
would not turn me away from the seminary ; 
I would go back; I would not return to 
Miss Bean. I went to the express office 
connected with the station, and asked that 
the bundle be sent to Dayville. 

“When will it get there?” I asked, with 
a sudden afterthought. 

“Monday morning early,’’ said the man at 
the office. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, blankly. 

What would Miss Bean do without her 
dress Sunday? This little thing decided me; 
fate had declared against me. But it did not 
seem a little thing. Oh no! How could 
there be a break in those one hundred and 
fifty poplin-clad Sundays? 

I bought my ticket to Dayville and then 
sat down in the waiting-room on an end 
seat, with the package beside me. It was 
several minutes before my train would start. 
I sat there miserably unconscious of what 
was going on about me, with a lump in my 
throat and a mist before my eyes. Thena 
crowd of people surged through the open 
door. A train had just come in. Suddenly 
I was conscious that my dress package was 
gone! Somebody had taken advantage of 
my absent-mindedness. I sprang to my 
feet. I saw the brown paper corner through 
the crowd; I dived after it: Because of the 


people between I could see neither the face nor | 


form of the person holding the parcel. But I 
gripped the hand that was on the string. 
“Let go!” I cried. ‘This is my bundle!” 
Then I looked down. I recognized the black 
cotton glove, the scant, narrow jet trimming 
around the wrist. 


ee Well !” She smiled sardonically. 


aint you ?’’ 


She strode | 
|past me and I picked up the bundle and | that train, and I’ve got some errands to do. I 
At the outer door she turned and | want to get back, now I’ve got my dress to wear 

/on the Sabbath.” And so I got to school. 
She took the package | Later, as I hoped, I became a teacher. 
















WERE ALLEGED TO 


BEEN SEEN THERE.” 





By Rev. William £. Bartorm 


HOSTS seem to be popular just now; I| told about it, and uncomfortable things were 
hear their noiseless tread and feel their alleged to have been seen there. These asso- 
delightful literary shudder in books and | ciated themselves not only with the house, which 


I looked up; the crowd | stories nota few. But once I meta ghost, and stood with gaping door and sunken roof and 
— and I stood face to face with Miss he was less pleasant in life than in a book. 


| tumble-down stick chimney, but also with the 
It was the second year of my teaching echool | dead sycamore-tree that stood in the fork of the 


“Wasting a | in the mountains of Kentucky. I had come to | path below the house. 
good deal of time running after this dress, | feel much at home, and had ridden far and wide | 


In truth, the tree looked fearsome enough at 
in the hills. Horses were at my disposal, but I | night. It stood out so white and bare, so gallows- 


“Didn’t you get the telegram ?’’ I demanded, | broke a mule to the saddle, and rode him through | like and so menacing, that it alone might well 


irrelevantly. 


| Cumberland Gap, into Virginia and back, a have been an object of fear. A ghost of a tree 


“Oh yes, just as I was getting on the train this | hundred miles and more. I came to prefer a) it was—rooted in its own grave, a bleak, white 


morning. So you decided to run away?” 
“No, I didn’t!” I cried. 


a vacant corner. Miss Bean followed me. “]| 


went after that dress, and jumped on the train | spending an evening each week with the teacher 


I had moved into | rides I more frequently rode a clay-bank pony. 


| mule for long rides over the hills, but on shorter’ tombstone of a tree. I looked at it as I rode 
under it, with a certain half-expectation of seeing 
Early in this second year I formed the habit of | some alarming thing happen there. 


It came one chill, drizzly night. There were 


**Well, I’ve got to start along. I mustn’t miss 


‘* UNCOMFORTABLE THINGS 


back, and I could not quite go back. 

So, striking in my spurs, I dashed by the 
ghost, which made a lunge at us as we passed 
that caused my horse to shy dangerously. On | 
rode a little way up the ridge, at first congratu- 
lating myself that I was safely by. Then—was 
it courage, or curiosity, or cowardice lest I seem 

to myself a coward ?—I turned my unwilling 
horse and rode back again. 

The ghost was still there, and when I came 
somewhat near, renewed its hostile gesticu- 
lation and approach. My horse, which had 
barely got by when headed toward home, 
would go no farther when facing away from 
home. At length I dismounted, and holding 
my bridle in my left hand and my riding. 
whip in the right, approached the ghost. 
The ghost ceased to come toward me, and 
seeing me still coming on, began slowly 
to retreat, still waving me back with his 

flapping arms, and his broken-necked and 

bobbing head. 

I would have advanced more rapidly, now 
that it was retreating, but my advance 
was impeded by the pulling back of 
my horse. I may as well confess that 
while I had courage enough, at a 
pinch, to face the ghost, I had not 
enough to hitch the horse. The horse 
was my final resort for a retreat, and 
I still did not know what object I was 
facing, or into what sort of ambuscade 
he was backing. 

I have heard that all men are 
cowards in the dark, and I partly be- 
lieve it. Still I also believe that a 
man never really knows to what point 

NAVE his cowardice may be pushed back till 

he stands alone in the dark and face to 
face with peril. 


I gained upon my ghost. At the last minute 


14 G H O S ‘¥ 4 I & ME , 4 % sé . ghostliness and re 


| bled over a less ghostly companion, 


and I was 
upon him and punched the butt of my whip 
against the white. It yielded, and struck flesh 
behind; and the ghost shrank, frightened from 
the impact. 

Then I seized the ghost firmly. He stopped, 
but two skulking figures ran away, and the 
ghost turned and grappled with me. I was ata 
disadvantage with only one hand, but I gave 
him a wrench that even a ghost may not have 
found comfortable, and which elicited a cry of 
pain. 

It was the retreating footsteps of his compan- 
ions, however, that most distressed him. As 
soon as he heard these, he was as much afraid 
to be alone with me as I had been to be alone 
with him ; and I took courage from his fear, and 
from his solidity as well. My ghost was not past 
feeling the pain of a wrenched elbow. 





before I knew it, and then I had to come on. | in an adjacent district, and this gave me regularly | occasional angry spits of rain, with long-separated 


Of course I was glad enough to do it,’ 
truthfully. 
“Well, 
Susanna Crossley found it wasn’t so easy to keep | 


I added, | a ride home of several miles in the dark. It was | and far-distant glows of lightning. 


I guess after she got you here, the road made down to the ford. 


It was a 
| made at least a mile longer by the angle which | shivering, creeping night, with a touch of some- 
thing in the air that led one to anticipate trouble. 


This extra thile I grudged most of all, and | I remember distinctly that my friend said to me | 


you, after all.” Miss Bean smiled unkindly, and | when the water was not too high, I took a short | as I left: “This is the very night to see a ghost.” 


studied critically my jacket. 


I lifted my head and looked straight into Miss | higher up. This way was by a mere bridle-path, | night. The shudder of it was in the bones of | 
“Mrs. Fairburn, the principal, | which led through an old field and along a ridge, things in general, and I could feel it creeping 


Bean’s eyes. 
said she’d be glad to have me stay.” 
“Lawful heart! Why didn’t you, then?” was 
Miss Bean’s unexpected comment. 
“Why—why—’” I stammered in bewilderment. | 
“You couldn’t have had your dress Sunday.” 
“Oh!” said Miss Bean, with sarcastic in- | 
flection. 


cut through the woods, striking the creek a mile| I think I really expected to see something that 


and then through a half-mile of low-growing | into my own. And I never doubted that the 

beech-trees, where one had to ride carefully to | | place to see it was the dead sycamore-tree. Yet 

keep on his horse in the dark—and it was dark | there was a certain fascination in the prospect 

in there. | which made me take the short cut. I did not 
One night I heard some animal crashing | want to see what was there, yet I could not 

| through the underbrush above me, and keeping | bring myself to avoid it. 

| near me until I reached the creek. The next| So the tree came in sight, and at the view I 


I held out to her my ticket to Dayville. It was | | week I heard near at hand the pathetic, fearsome, | started. There it stood, white against the back- 


a long habit of mine to give everything into | 
Miss Bean’s charge. 

She looked down at the ticket. “Sarah Bell, 
you needn’t tell me that you were coming back 


| and for a time kept the main road. 


so that I could have my dress on the Sabbath ?” | 


“Well—that was part of the reason—” I 
began, larmely. “But Miss Crossley was afraid 
you might make some trouble for the school. 
But if I’d just sent the dress, and gone back 
again, I believe she’d have kept me!” I ended 
defiantly. 

Miss Bean’s chin was in the air. 
Susanna Crossley’s dreadful scared! 
what comes of book - learning. 


“H’m! 
That’s 


Do you s’pose | far from the highway. A disagreeable story was 


half-human and half-fiendish cry of a panther. | ground of the haunted house, but—I must be 
And so I took to carrying a revolver with me, | mistaken, yet I could not be—the trunk was 
unusually white to-night! 
But a moonlight night brought me back to my | it. The eight feet at the bottom were so white 
short cut again, and I kept it thenceforth, even | that by comparison the upper part looked dark. 
if once or twice the water was high enough to set | And just as I began to assure myself, against 
my horse to swimming. But the longer road, I | my conviction and the evidence of my senses, 
dare say, would sometimes have proved the | that it was only imagination, my horse gave a 
shorter way home. At least, there was one time | snort and made a quick turn with me. There 
when it would have saved mea fright and a delay. 
There was only one house on the short-cut | thing there. 
road, if I may call it a road. It was the deserted! I got my horse around to face the situation, 
cabin belonging to the old fields, and it stood not | and as calmly as I could, considering my own | 
feelings and those of the horse, inspected the | 





T cast my eye along | 


was no doubt about it now. There was some- | 


I made another grab at him, and got him near 
the throat. He shook himself loose, but I held 
the cloth, and he disengaged himself from his 
| ghostly trappings and ran. A moment later he 
fired his pistol, and then two other pistol-shots 
| came from his companions a little farther down 
the road. 

The danger was past. There was no chance 
of his hitting me while he ran, and his friends’ 

shots were from a safe distance. It was far too 

dark for anything like certain aim, and I had no 
real idea that they wanted to hit me. It was 
their warning that I was not to follow them 
farther. 

I had no thought of following them. I turned 
to inspect my capture. It was made of two 
| sheets and some light poles. The two main 
| sticks were crossed, and the upper part made the 
| horns, while the lower part was either held by, 
or fastened to, the chief ghost. The head was a 
blown up bladder, and I must say that its hideous 
bobbing between the horns was frightful out of 
| all proportion to its real character. I gue sssed 
that the arms were worked by the two assisiants, 
but of this I was not sure. Their presence may 
have been for the sake of their moral suppo't. 

I tried to take my prize home, but I could not 
| get it near my horse. So I threw it into the 
| creek, remounted, shouted a somewhat boastful 
| defiance to the ghost’s friends, telling them, if 
I remember right, where they could find the 
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MARCH 22, 1990. 
ghost, and that they would be found in the same | I reflected that if I told no one about it, and came 


place if they played ghost again, and rode off. | to hear of it, the report that reached me must 
A quarter ot a mile ahead, as I followed the | needs come from the ghost or his friends. 

ridge, I saw another white object approaching, Sure enough, within a fortnight a young man 
me, inoving to right and left as the path followed | from the other district said to me: “T heered that 
the curves of the ridge. I was angry by this | you seed a ghost down by Bill Trooper’s haunted 
time, and ready to fight. I had had enough of | dead sycamore.” 

ghosts for one night, I said to myself; so I bore “T take it that you were the ghost,” said I. 
down upon him at fall speed. He looked terri-| He stoutly denied the accusation, and I pressed 
fying as I came nearer, and was manifestly | him as to the source of his information. And so 
coming at me along the ridge top. But my horse | it came out that he was not the ghost himself, but 
did not shrink from him as from the former | one of the kindred spirits that accompanied his 





one. 

In a moment we were upon him, and he turned 
with a bellow and fled down the ridge. It was 
a white steer. At another time he would not 
have startled me at all, but after the experience 
at the syeamore-tree I was ready to see a ghost 
in whatever looked white that night. 

Even so, I am certain many people, in their 
nervous excitement, invest harmless objects seen 
at night and under unusual circumstances with 
all the attributes that make good ghost stories. 


This, however, did not explain the first ghost; | loves. I am glad of it; for I never had the ghost | ent from those existing in a boat floating on the | success with a submarine boat doubtful. 


put I did not have to wait long to learn the truth. 


SUBMARI! 


By c ommander J.D. Jerrold Kelle 


AST year the success claimed for the French 
submarine boat, Gustav Zédé, revived 
abroad the public interest in a war type 

which, with strange alternations, has been the 
hope and the despair of the nations open to mari- 
time attack. All of the sea powers have, at one 
season or another, experimented with it, and all 
save one are keenly awaiting the verdict. Great 
Britain alone waits undisturbed, for, defiant as of 
old and certain of her matchless fleet, she watches 
the new development with critical scorn. 

Curiously enough, France seems to think that 
submarine navigation is a new and French idea ; 
but its practicability was first established over 
two hundred and fifty years ago, and with such 
promise that its pursuit has furnished to eager 
minds an allurement that neither failure nor 
ridicule has been able to destroy. 

The first submarine craft of which we have 
any definite knowledge was built by Cornelius 
Van Drebbell, a Hollander, who made some 
curious experiments under the Thames in 1624 
with a diving-boat that was propelled by a dozen 
oars and carried as many passengers. His secret 
peri: hed with him, but it is certain that he knew 
how to purify the air in his vessel, to dive and 
come again to the surface at pleasure, and to 
propel the boat with fair speed either on the 
surface or below the water. 

American inventors were busy with the idea 
very early in our history. Bushnell of Connec- 
ticut in 1775 constructed a boat which Wash- 
ington described in a letter to Jefferson as “a 
machine so contrived as to carry the inventor 
under water at any depth he chose, and for a 
considerable time and distance, with an appen- 
dage charged with powder, which he could fasten 
toa ship and give fire to it in time sufficient for 
his returning, and by means thereof destroy it.” 


Mechanism of Bushnell’s Boat. 


The external shape of this boat bore some 
resemblance to two upper tortoise-shells of equal 
size joined together, and its interior was of suffi- 
cient extent to carry one operator and to afford 
pure air for about thirty minutes’ submersion. 
On the outer shell over the rudder, a large powder- 
Magazine was transported. This could be 
exploded by clockwork at any time within 
twelve hours. The magazine was secured in 
place by a wooden screw, with which it was also 
connected by a stout line. When the operator 
reached the keel of the enemy’s ship he was 
expected to force this screw into the plank, 
then to detach the magazine, and hurry his 
boat out of harm’s way. 

After numerous experiments in Long 
Island Sound, Bushnell made an attempt to 
destroy the British war-ship Eagle, then 
lying off Governor’s Island in the harbor of 
New York. When he reached a position 
under the ship, he attempted to attach his 
magazine, but the screw struck a bar of iron. 

In seeking another place, he drifted away 
from the ship and was unable to find it 
again. Determined to test the explosive value 
of his invention, he cast off his mine and “an 
hour afterward,” writes Holland, “the mag- 
azine exploded some distance from the ship, 
throwing up a huge column of water, greatly 
to the consternation of those on board, who were 
Unable to ascertain the cause of so singular a 
phenomenon.”’ 

Robert Fulton borrowed Bushnell’s idea, and 
in 1801 experimented successfully with a diving- 
boat, which was propelled by two parallel screws 
and ascended and descended by means of vertical 
Screws. He experimented with it at Rouen, 
Havre and Brest, and being satisfied with the 
Correctness of his theory, went to Paris and built 
a new diving-boat. With this boat, called the 
No tilus, he made some interesting experiments 
in the Seine; and in 1801, at Brest, he remained 





| ghostship. He gave me the names of the others, 
| and I learned the animus of the ghost. There 
| was a young lady in the family where the teacher 
| boarded, and a young man who lived near and 
| was fond of her, thought my frequent visits to 


| the teacher were addressed to his lady-love. He 
devised this plan to discourage my visits, and had 
|no difficulty in getting his friends to assist so 


| worthy an enterprise. 


| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| ship on the surface of the water until it was 
almost within the radius of discovery. Its duty 
| then was to sink, and when under the ship to 
place a torpedo, and then, after moving to a safe 
| distance, to explode it. 
| But as modern warfare developed, ships could 
| no longer anchor during bombardment, nor as a 
| rule could they attempt to force channels and 
make a direct attack at night or day, because of 
the mine-fields and of the watchfulness of the 
vedettes and torpedo-boats, and as a rule blockades 
were maintained at distances impossible in the 
sail period. Hence a new type of submarine 
boat was demanded, in which certain qualities 
were essential. 


| Essentials of a Submarine Boat. 


The construction had to be water-tight and 
strong enough to resist great pressure; it had to 
be supplied with sufficient air; and the stability 


That is the whole story, except that he is | of the boat had to be determined carefully, for | 


143 


as erratic while rising as while running down- 


yard. One end of the needle dipped to the 
bottom when beginning the ascent, and remained 
there during the rise. When the boat approached 
a. horizontal position, a few feet below the surface, 
the needle swung around as violently as it haa 
done during the boat’s descent, and then came to 
rest again at a point that indicated the boat to be 
far off the true course. 
“As it appeared quite clear that the run was 
not made in the direction intended, and that 
about one mile must have been covered from the 
start, ten minutes having already passed, the 
| boat was brought to the surface of the water just 
|in time to prevent her from running on rocks 
that lay about twenty yards straight ahead, and 
| Sixty yards down from the starting-point. The 
boat had started to run over one mile up-stream, 
| and the mile run ended sixty yards down-stream, 
| with the boat heading exactly opposite to her 
original direction.” 
It is this lack of power to direct the course 


| 


| married now to the girl whom he loved and still | the conditions submerged were exceedingly differ- | accurately that renders the possibility of complete 


| of an idea of proving his rival. 
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| with it in the water for three hours, moving in 
all directions at will. In August of that year he 
carried a cubic foot of compressed air, which 
enabled him to remain under water for four and 
one-half hours. But as he and his invention 
received no practical 
encouragement abroad 
| or at home, it was not 
| further developed by 
him. 

In 1851 a shoe- 
maker named Phillips 
launched in Lake 
Michigan a cigar- 
shaped boat, forty feet 
in length and four feet 
in diameter. This 
machine was very 
erude, but in the 
course of a few years 
he had so far perfected 
his arrangement for 
purifying the air, that 
on one occasion he 
took his wife and 
children and spent a 
whole day in explor- 
ing the bottom of the OUT OF 
lake. He is said to 
the bow, and to have fired shots from it into hulks 
anchored for the purpose. Later it was recorded 
of Phillips that he made a descent in Lake Erie, 
near Buffalo, and never reappeared. 

Many other experiments were made both here 
and abroad, the most successful being those of 
a Russian mechanic, who, in 1855, perfected a 
diving-boat in which he remained under water 
for eight hours. The greatest impetus given to 
the development of the type was the result of the 
part played by sub- 
marine craft in the 
Civil War. In 1864 
the most notable of 
these, a boat named 
the David, sank the 
United States ship 
Housatonic oft 
Charleston harbor. 

This submarine 
boat was built of 
boiler plates and 
shaped like a cigar, 











THE ‘‘HOLLAND.”’ 


and was propelled by eight men at a speed of 
about four knots an hour. When advancing to 


-| attack, the top was just on a level with the 


water. Three trial trips were made, but each 
time she sank and failed to rise, and in each 
instance her crews were suffocated before they 
could be rescued. On the fourth trial she ran 
safely out of the harbor, but although successful 
in blowing up the Housatonic, she was drawn 
into the vortex of the sinking ship and her gallant 
crew perished. 

Up to the end of the Civil War, the underlying 
theory demanded a boat that could approach a 








THE ‘‘ARGONAUT’ 


have carried a six-pounder smooth-bore gun in | 





surface. Other qualities deemed essential were 
good engine-power ; a capacity to travel relatively 
long distances; rapid diving power to avoid gun 
attack ; manceuvring power to descend or ascend 
| quickly ; a size not too great to forbid working in 
| shallow water, and a possibility of delivering 
| attacks from a distance. A battery of small but 
| good guns was considered of value, and most 
| important of all, pilots had to be able, when 
submerged, to scan the horizon and to steer a 
true course without being discovered by the 
enemy. 

Many of these qualities have been secured, but 
the one which yet seems almost unrealizable is 
the power to tell, with accuracy, the direction in 

| which the boat is going after it has sunk beneath 
the surface of the 
water. 

Mr. Holland, the 
inventor of the best 
diving-boat so far tried 
in this country, de- 
clares that in all save 
a few of the most 


intention of the de- 
signers was to steer 
the vessel by sight 
while under water. 


the opinion that steer- 
ing by sight while sub- 
merged was quite 
practicable, and 
thought it would be 
a simple matter to 
find the most vulner- 
able point in the bot- 
tom of a ship to which 
the torpedo could be 
attached. A few submerged runs soon convinced 
him that under water some guide other than vision 
must be found to direct a boat’s movements. 
Until 1881 experience with submarine ‘boats 
had been so limited that more difficulty in steering 
a straight course by compass while submerged 
than while moving on the surface was hardly 
expected. “I had no suspicion,’’ Mr. Holland 


’ AS SHE APPEARS 
WATER. 


states, “that my boat could not be steered per- 
fectly, until after making about half a dozen 
preliminary dives 


to adjust the automatic 















STERN VIEW OF THE 


apparatus. 
come doubtful of the 
reliability of the compass, 
I had it carefully com- 
pensated, and then made 
a trial submerged run in New York harbor, 
heading the vessel toward a point which I knew 
was about twelve minutes’ run distant. The 
boat dived at an inclination of fifteen degrees ; 
and it was noticed that when she again reached 
a horizontal position the compass needle had 
swung around a complete circle, and vibrated a} 
good deal before coming to rest. The boat was | 
then discovered to be about ninety degrees off | 
her course. | 

“Tt was steered-again in the proper direction, | 
and then inclined upward at a sharp angle to 
find whether the action of the compass would be 


modern types the) 


Formerly he was of | 


Having be-| 


To 
| attain this, various devices have been used, such, 
| for example, as the camera lucida, which is 
carried in a tube projecting above the surface; 
but when this instrument is used to assist in 
determining the direction, it must be withdrawn 
immediately, lest the enemy shall be able to locate 
and destroy the vessel. Some modern submarine 
boats bring their turrets to the surface for a short 
time to enable the pilot to lay his course. Others 
claim to have secret processes. But no known 
method has so far proved trustworthy. 

Nordenfeldt made many experiments in 1885 
with a cigar-shaped steel boat. Her behavior at 
| sea was excellent. Steam was used as the motive 
| power, and by an ingenious arrangement its 
necessary pressure was retained during submer- 
sion, when the combustion in the boiler had 
entirely ceased. This was secured by the em- 
| ployment of a large reservoir, or hot-water 
| cistern, which was placed in the fore part of 
the boat, and was connected with the boiler. 
Before reaching this auxiliary cistern the steam 
| was made to pass through a number of tubes, 
thus gradually raising the temperature until the 
pressure in boiler and reservoir was the same. 

The ordinary combustion was carried on while 
at the surface, but when about to dive, the furnace 
doors were closed, the combustion was stopped, 
and the steam given off by the hot water in the 
boiler and cistern was used, and with such 
| efficiency that the engines could be kept going for 
| several hours. The boat dived through the 
agency of vertically acting screws, a few revolu- 
tions of which would send her under water, while 
the arrest of their motion would bring her to the 
surface. 


The Holland Boat. 





| Passing by the Peacemaker, or submarine 
| monitor, which underwent trials on the Hudson 
| in 1886, and whose peculiarity was the employ- 
| ment of an interchangeable boiler in which hydro- 
| carbon fuel or caustic soda was used, we come to 
| the specimen of the Holland submarine boat, 
| which was recently completed, and declined by 
the government after very searching experiments, 
pending the construction of a new boat, the 
| Plunger. This craft has a length over all of 
| eighty-five feet, a diameter of eleven and one- 
half feet, and a displacement of one hundred 
and fifty-four tons. The 
guaranteed speed on the 
surface was to be fifteen 
knots, awash fourteen knots 
and submerged eight knots. 
She is propelled by triple 
screws operated by steam 
when on the surface, and 
by electric storage batteries 
and a seventy horse- power 
motor when under water. 
Her armament consists of 
two expulsion tubes and five 
Whitehead torpedoes. The 
steering and depth and con- 
trol are accomplished by a 
secret automatic apparatus. 
She has a steel armor turret 
four feet high to protect the 
pilot and the smoke-stack, 
and the hull will be covered 
by three feet of water when 
the attack is to be mae, as 
a protection against rapid fire 
and small arms. 

The French have been par- 
ticularly active in their experiments with sub- 
marine boats. In 1863 Admiral Bourgeois made 
many ‘trials with a boat called Le Plongeur, 
and achieved such success that he is said to have 
received an order for three hundred boats from 
the Russian government, fifty of which were 
delivered. Spain was equally active, notably 
with the Peral type, but none of these, except 
perhaps the Goubet, excited so much public 
interest as was aroused by the achievements 
claimed for the Gustav Zédé. 


** HOLLAND.”” 


The Inventions of Gustav Zede. 


The first submarine boat built by Zédé was 
named Gymnote, and was laid down at Toulor 
in 1886. To all intents and purposes she was 
nothing more than a large Whitehead torpedo, 
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and her dimensions were as follows: fifty-six 


feet in length, five and nine-tenths feet in diameter, | 


and a displacement of about thirty tons. Hori- 
zontal rudders enabled her to dive and to rise to 
the surface. She was driven by an electric motor 
of fifty-five horse-power, the current of which 


was supplied by a storage battery sufficient in | 


capacity to run the vessel for four or five hours. 
The speed was about seven knots when submerged 
and nearly nine knots on the surface. 
Water-tight compartments placed fore and aft 
secured the required buoyancy, and the air 


necessary for the respiration of a crew of four | 


or five men when the boat was submerged was 


carried in reservoirs. Detachable ballast which | 


could be released from the interior of the boat 
was carried along the keel. 

The trials of this boat were so satisfactory 
that Zédé determined in 1890 to build one of a 


similar type, but of larger dimensions. This | 


vessel, originally named the Sirene, is now the 
famous Gustaw Zédé. Her dimensions are as 
follows: length, one hundred and forty-seven 
feet; diameter, ten and seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths feet; displacement, two hundred and 
sixty tons. It has been found, however, that 
these dimensions are too great, and in the pro- 
posed boats they have been much reduced. The 
hull is shaped like a cigar, with long and sharply 
pointed ends, and its model conforms to the earlier 
patterns of the Whitehead torpedo. On the sur- 
face a maximum speed was maintained of four- 
teen knots, and when submerged a speed of eight 
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with alleged results which, if true, are most | day went on, and when the afternoon stage | morning.” So the supper dishes went to keep 


attack made by the Zédé upon the French battle- 
ship, Magenta, which was made both while she 
was at anchor and under way. A very reason- 
able suspicion exists as to the fairness of this 


Magenta were not such as would have been 
attempted during hostilities. 

Later the Zédé ran from Toulon to Marseilles, 
a distance of about forty miles, and behaved, if 


| unconsciously breathed more freely. 
| That night, when supper was ready, he 


| stepped into the pantry. On the upper shelf 
| stood a pie — relic of last week’s baking, the top 


| row of tempting circles, fresh from that morning’s 
|oven, flaky and crisp, the toothsome filling 
overrunning its boundaries, forming a delicious, 
candied edge. Alonzo hesitated for a moment, 


promising. One of the most successful was the drove by without even a message for Alonzo, he | company with the dinner dishes in the sink. 


| It was cozy in the parlor. The big lamp shed 
\a genial radiance over wax flowers and worsted 
| tidies. The fire, once persuaded to burn, diq 


its duty cheerfully, and crackled in a hearty, 


trial, for it is stated that the evolutions of the | sunken, the crust soggy. Beneath stretched a | sociable way. Uricle Alonzo produced a long 


unused backgammon board, and instructed | ick 
in the mysteries of the game. “Sen legs 
fooling!” Mrs. Whitcomb would have cal!od it, 
| In the middle of the first game, ,a little whine 


all reports be true, ina very good manner. After | took the aged pastry, deliberately slipped it into | was heard without. “That’s Wag,” said Dick, 


reaching Marseilles the accumulators were still 
sufficiently charged to enable the boat to make 


their capacity is equal to a continuous run of 
from seventy-five to eighty miles. . 
A new French vessel is to be an improved 


Zédé, and while her radius of action will be | 


greatly enlarged, her dimensions are such as 
more than satisfy the demands of submarine 
warfare. She is to be called the Nurval. 

The boats heretofore.described are intended for 
war purposes, but the Aryonaut, invented by 
Simon Lake, represents a type intended solely 
for the exploration of sea-shallows and river-beds. 
|The boat is thirty-six feet long and is shaped 
| generally like a cylinder, although the stern is 
| very sharp and the bow very bluff. The hull is 
| mounted on three wheels, one acting as a rudder 
on the surface and as a guide-wheel when running 
}on the bottom. Two wheels are carried at the 


the return trip to Toulon, thereby proving that | 


the refuse-pail and set one of the new pies in its 
| place. Then he drew a long breath. 

“She said eat the one on the top shelf first!”’ 
he remarked to himself, as he took it up again. 
“And I will!’’ he added, succinctly, as he put it 
on the kitchen table. 

“Pie!’”’ exclaimed Diek. “Pie for supper! 
Cricky!”’ 

“We need something to keep us from being 
lonesome,”’ responded his uncle. “We’re going 
to miss your aunt dreadful bad !’’ 
| Dick helped himself to a generous segment. 

He did not regard his aunt’s absence in the light 
| of an affliction. 

Alonzo’s faithfulness in regard to dishwashing 
lasted over Saturday’s breakfast. He also swept 
the kitchen floor and blacked the stove. After 
dinner, however, he regarded the dishes with 
disfavor. 

“Aint any sense in it!” he said to himself. 


|bow. The interior of the boat hasa middle room, | “Messing with that sink three times a day! 


| 


| eying his uncle doubtfully. ‘Shall I let him 
| into the kitchen ?” 
| ‘No,’ answered Alonzo, slowly, his hand 
arrested in the act of shaking the dice-box, 
“No, your aunt said he wa’n’t to come int» the 
| kitchen, not on any account. She didn’t meition 
| the parlor, though. I guess you better bring him 
| in the front door, Dick.” 
| It is impossible to state what Mrs. Whitcomb 
| would have said and done could she have seen 
| Wag test every chair and each corner of the 
lounge, and at last settle himself, with a dozgish 
sigh of content, on the hearth-rug! 

Dick’s bedtime, half past eight, came and 
went unnoticed. Ten loud strokes of the kitchen 
| clock startled the players into guilty realization, 
| “Whew!” said Alonzo. “I aint set up till 
this hour, I don’t know when. It’s dreadful 
| late doings for you and me, Dick. I solemnly 
| promised ma you’d learn your Bible to-night, 
and I don’t see but you’ll have to. What’s your 





and one-half knots is claimed. A torpedo dis- in which the machinery and other apparatus are | Those dishes can just as well set until supper.” | lesson?” 


charge tube is located in the nose and lies in| placed. At the forward part of this space is an | 


the fore and aft of the boat, and a supply of 
Whitehead torpedoes, containing a charge of two 


Nevertheless, old habits were strong upon him, 


air-lock which gives entrance to the diver’s room | and he gave a guilty start when a wagon drove 


| without causing the air pressure to be reduced. 


‘up to the side door that afternoon. It proved 


“Got to learn a psalm, Uncle ’Lon, and I’m 
awful sleepy!” 
| “I don’t see any way out of it, Dick, boy. 


hundred and twenty. pounds of guncotton, is| When the boat is resting on the bottom, the | to be only a friendly neighbor with a basket of | Can’t you find a kind o’ short one?” 
carried. Ten men constitute the crew. 
For over a year experiments were carried on 


| explorers can leave the working-room by means 








***?WONZO!” 
“Yes, ma.” 


“Be sure you sweep 
up every day !’’ 

“Yes, ma.’’ 

“Don’t forget to have Dick 
learn his Bible Saturday 
night —and, ’Lonzo, don’t let 
that dog into the kitchen !’’ 

Alonzo’s face fell. 


| of a water-tight trap-door. 





self!’? and he made off toward 
the house. 

The stage rattled on, by the 
orchard, by the pasture, toward 
the highroad. Alonzo had 
hardly reached the kitchen 
when the faint sound of his 
wife’s voice reached his ears, 
and he turned. 





“Why, ma! I was lotting 
on having Wag ’round! Seems as if he’d be| 


sorter company for me while Dick’s at school.” | ing his horses with his long whip, while Mrs. the blinds were wide open, 
Whitcomb leaned far out, waving a frantic! the shades pushed up, and 


“For a full-grown man, you’re the biggest calf 
I ever see, if you be my husband! That dog 
aint going to get into bad habits through my 
being away. Land! It’s an awful care leaving | 
a man to look out for things, and no telling what | 
messes he’ll get into!” 

Alonzo’s figure drooped a little, as he leaned 
on the upper rail of the fence. The patient, 
forward stoop of his shoulders did not come 
from age alone, although he was “getting along’’ 
in vears, and his hair was more gray than 
brown. 

He gazed anxiously down the dusty road. 
Why didn’t the stage come? He had heard so 
many instructions! They began two days 
before, when his wife first made up her mind 
to go to Pine Center and visit her sister’s married 


Alonzo. “Take care of your- | 


| doughnuts. 

“Wife thought maybe you’d like a taste of 
| fresh victuals. She fried ‘em this morning. 
| How you getting on, ’Lonzo?” 

“Oh, so-so! These will be mighty welcome 
|to Dick and me. Thank your wife kindly. 
| Yes, we’re getting along after a fashion. Of 
course I miss ma powerful,” responded Alonzo, 
| cheerfully. f 
| That afternoon the sea “took a turn” with the 
weather. The smiling world was blotted out in 
|a dull, gray drizzle, and the chill fog penetrated 
the house. Dick, coming in, stopped and stood 
open-mouthed, to see his uncle carrying an 
armful of wood into the parlor. 

The parlor was a state apartment; its com- 
forts—and discomforts—were not for family 
use; only “company” brought the splendors of 
its haircloth furniture, marble-topped table and 
oval-framed photographs of 





The stage had stopped at the | departed relatives into full 
crest of the slope. Jake was impatiently flick- | light and knowledge. Now 


handkerchief in the 
direction of her hus- 
band. Alonzo curved 
his hand about his 
ear and bent in a 
listening attitude. 

“ *Lonzo,—eat—the 
— pie — on — the — 
top — shelf — first!” 
The words were faint, 
but unmistakable. 

“Yes, yes, ma, 
yes!’ shouted Alon- 
zo, and escaped to the 
kitchen. 

Everything there 





daughter, and they had continued ever since, | 
until his head was in a hopeless muddle. 

The drawing-string of the strict discipline in | 
which he lived was only pulled the tighter about | 
him, now that he was to be left alone for a few | 
days. 

“T laid out your Sunday clothes along of 
Dick’s on the spare-room bed, so you wouldn’t 
be cluttering up the bureau drawers. I'll be) 
at home Wednesday, whether or no!’ So his 
wife had said. 

Alonzo did not quite understand what there | 
was depressing about that “whether or no.”’ | 
He was sure he should miss his wife sorely. 

“If Jason Lunt comes in with that pipe of | 
his, you keep him out of the house. It’s good | 
weather for setting out-of-doors, and I aint going 
to have the kitchen smelled up with tobacker. 
You ought to be thankful to me, Alonzo 
Whitcomb, for breaking you of that habit!’’ 

“Jason won’t be in,” answered Alonzo, 
mildly. “He’s going to the Center, too, this 
morning. He said last night he might be gone 
a couple of weeks.”’ 

“So much the better!’ remarked Mrs. Whit- 
comb, adjusting her bonnet. ‘“‘Now, ’Lonzo—” 

““Here’s the stage, ma!’’ interrupted her hus- 
band, with suspicious alacrity, as a heralding 
cloud of dust appeared at the curve. “You 
better get out to the side of the road, so’s to be 
all ready. Jake’s terrible particular about being 
on time. Sharp work, running that stage!’ 

The lumbering vehicle drew up in front of 
the gate. Mrs. Whitcomb laboriously climbed 
in, while her husband passed up her numerous 
bundles and bags. 

“You better leave the washing for me!” she 
puffed, as she ponderously planted herself on the 
back seat. “But if you’re dead set on doing it, 
take the tub with the paint wore off, and —”’ 





was in perfect order. 
The kettle sang cheer- 
ily on the shining 
stove ; the clock ticked 
loudly on the high, 
old-fashioned dresser ; 
the flies buzzed long- 
ingly on the outside of 
the window - screens, 
and the sunshine lay 
warm and radiant on 
the yellow-painted 
floor. 

“Lor, how still it 
seems without ma 
bustling ’round!’’ 
thought Alonzo. “I’m 
going to miss her 


repeated, as if to convince himself of the fact. 
Alonzo worked in the garden until Dick came 
home from school. 


lad, who respected his aunt and kept out of her | 
way, while he felt a strong sense of fellowship | 
with his uncle. 


did not take long for the hungry man and boy | 
to dispose of it. Alonzo carefully washed the | 
dishes, scrupulously observing his wife’s ways, 
and conscientiously hanging the dish-towels in 





friendly terms with the dish-mop. 
“Puttering thing!’’ he muttered, discarding it. 


tinued, trying to remember whether the molasses 
jug sat on the end of the shelf, or in the closet | 
next to the sugar-firkin. 

“I declare, it seems just as if she might be in 
this minute to say something she’d forgot !’’ 





“Good-by, ma! Good-by!” hastily interposed 


This uneasy feeling wore away a little, as the | 


**1 RECKON THERE'S ROOM FOR A FEW MORE.”’ 


powerful. I’m going to miss her powerful!” he | Unele Alonzo was filling the open Franklin | 
| Stove with wood! No wonder Dick gave an | *Lon! Let’s begin on them right off!” 

| Unele Alonzo looked at the piled-up sink; 
Dick was an orphaned| Alonzo turned at the sound, and a faint then his eyes wandered to the window, which 
nephew —a good-natured, ordinary sort of a/ flush came into his brown cheeks. ‘This room | framed a tempting and far-reaching landscape. 


for a few more. ’Taint always we have a ‘ay 


| like this; kind 0’ seems as if we ought to take 


The simple dinner stood ready to heat, and it | flame which seemed loath to burn on the little | advantage of it some way or other. I thought 


| a good day to climb Black Top.” 
| 


involuntary whistle. 


needs drying off,” he began, as if in apology. 
“Dreadful damp fog.’ 
He bent down to coax the feeble, half-hearted 


used hearth. 

“It’s kind o’ lonely in the kitchen without 
ma,’’ he continued. ‘I thought we’d sit in here 
to-night. I always wanted to see a fire here; 


there wa’n’t company; but your aunt’s so 
drove. It aint in reason to ask her, when the 


her less here, where it aint so familiar.” 
Dick grinned. He was not a brilliant boy, 


there was a hole in it.” 
“It’s kind 0’ cozy in the parlor,’”’ said Alonzo, 
after supper. “I guess the dishes can wait until 








Dick produced his Bible and searched. “TIlere’s 
| the one hundred and seventeenth,” he answered, 
| alittledoubtfully. “It’s the shortest I can find.” 

“Taint always length that makes a thing 
good,” responded Uncle Alonzo; but he looked 

| slightly dubious when, after a few moments’ 
| deep study, his nephew recited it to him. 

“Tt’s a mighty good psalm,” he commented, 
“and there’s lots of meaning in it, but I suppose 
your aunt would say it was a little short for 
learning purposes. It’s the best we can do, 
to-night. Seems as if we ought to be in bed. 
We won’t mind to get up very prompt to-morrow 
morning.” 

| Sunday dawned clear and radiant. The mist 
| had been swept out of existence by a northwest 
wind, which left the air as pure as crystal. The 
sky was deep September blue; here and there a 
bright patch of leaves or a glowing bush bespoke 
the glories to come. It was a day to live 
in, to be glad in, and Alonzo felt a strange 
stirring in his heart as he stepped out on 
the back porch, after a late breakfast, and 
looked over the orchard slope to the pasture- 
lands and the range 
of hills beyond. 

“Tt’sa pretty day!” 

he said aloud. Then 
he turned to the 
kitchen. ‘Aint more 
than time to get ready 
for church. The 
dishes will have to 
wait. Lucky we've 


% the sink received an- 
other instalment. 

% Shining and deco 
rous, in best black 
suits, uncle and 
nephew sat through 
the long sermon. 
Alonzo felt a double 
sense of responsibility 
without “ma’’ to keep 
him awake. 

Sunday afternoons 
were seasons of 
dreariness to Dick. 
His Sunday - school 
book never appealed 
to his boyish soul, and 
Mrs. Whitcomb saw 
no necessity for relax- 
ation of mind or body. 
So it was with no live- 
ly anticipations that 
he arose from dinner. 

“We've got a job with all those dishes, Uncle 


“No,” he said, slowly. ‘I reckon there’s room 


maybe we'd go up to the woods. It would be 


Dick never forgot that Sunday walk. The 
stimulus of the early fall air, of unaccustomed 


their accustomed order. But he could not get on | just to enjoy it by ourselves, I mean, when | liberty and a sense of possible wrong-(loing 


mounted to their heads, and Uncle Alonz 
became no less a boy than Dick. He strove on 


“It’s awful lonesome without ma!” he con- | kitchen’s so comfortable and handy. We’ll miss | in fine freedom; he talked of boyish escapa‘les; 


‘he brought out his store of half-forgotten w00d- 
|lore, until Dick stared in amazement at this 


| but he could “see through a grindstone when | silent, subdued uncle, transformed into a }00n 
companion. ; 

| The boy had never been so far afield with him 
before; week-days were too busy, and Sundays 


got plenty!” And . 
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crisp air, through changing autumn woods, they 


walked; and a new world, as well as a new | 


man, was to Dick, for that Sunday 
afternoon the lad caught a glimpse of the beauty 
and mystery of nature, to which his young, 
careless eyes had hitherto been closed. 

On the clear height of Black Top they rested, 
the horizon sweeping to a full circle before them. 
‘A look of care-free enjoyment came over Uncle 
‘Alonzo’s face, as he stretched himself, in restful 
abandon, on the rocks. It was after sunset 
when the two, footsore and happy, reached 

me. 
well just take a bite and turn in, Dick,” 
said Alonzo. “There is no time for cleaning up 

night.”” 
yr ten o'clock Monday morning Alonzo 
was leaning on his front gate. Behind him, in 
the kitchen, was a sink piled high with unwashed 
dishes, an unswept floor, and many other evi- 
dences of neglect; but he heeded them not at 


o ick was at school and all was quiet. The 
bright morning air brought no hint of duties 
undone, and Alonzo’s heart swelled with an 
irresponsible. sense of the enjoyment of the 
moment. 

The next instant his wandering thoughts 
were brought back to his surroundings by the 


rattle of wheels. 

Jason Lunt drove up the road, and catching 
sight of Alonzo, drew rein. 

“Morning, ’Lonzo!” he called. “How you 
getting on?” 


“Oh, I’m managing!’ responded Alonzo, 
cheerfully. “Of course I miss ma pretty con- 
siderable. But I thought you was over to Pine 
Center, too?’ 

“Well, I was; but Dave’s boy was taken sick 
andeI thought I’d better get out. I saw Eb 
Lawson, where your wife’s stopping, this morn- 
ing, and he says Mis’ Whitcomb’s set on coming 
home to-day. She’ll be along in the afternoon 


stage, I guess.” And so saying, Jason drove on | 


his way. 

A look of dismay swept over Alonzo’s face. 
“This afternoon’s stage!’’ he repeated. “I 
thought it wa’n’t till Wednesday!” 

He walked up to the house and surveyed its 
interior. “I'll be glad to see ma,”’ he announced 
to himself. ‘“‘I’ll be powerful glad to see her, of 
course! There’s a good day’s work here. You 
see I was calculating on Wednesday. I’m pretty 
sore after that walk yesterday, but I guess I can 
manage it.’’ 

He began on the dishes; it was a long and 
weary task. 

“J didn’t know there was so many!” he 
remarked, stopping in the midst of his labor 
and regarding the pile before him. 

The scrubbing of the floor was pretty painful 
to his stiff joints, but by the time Dick came 
home from school, kitchen and pantry were in 
perfect order. 

“We'll take a bite on the back door-steps, 
Dick,’’ announced his uncle, mopping his brow. 
“T don’t want any crumbs around. Your aunt’s 
coming home this afternoon.” 

Alonzo worked as he had never worked before. 
By half past two, exhausted but clean and 
brushed, he sat down on the steps to wait for 
the stage. Every trace of fire had been removed 
from the parlor stove; the backgammon board 
was stowed away, and not a hair told the tale 
of Wag’s permitted intrusion. The beds were 
made with mathematical precision, the floors 
were swept, and the whole house was in as 
immaculate order as when the mistress left it. 

“I guess,’’ remarked Alonzo to himself, “I 
won’t tell ma I was expecting her. It might 
spoil her surprise.’’ 

Up the dusty hill toiled the stage. 

“Things aint changed much since I left,” 
remarked Mrs. Whitcomb to herself, as she 
gazed on the orchard and pasture. “I expect 
it'll strike ’Lonzo all of a heap when he sees me 
before my time; but there, when any one’s visited 
going on to four days and talked everything out, 
it’s time to go home, I say! Besides, I must 
allow, I did want to see how *Lonzo got along 
when he thought I wasn’t looking. *Lonzo’s 
good, as men go— but as for housework, there 
aint one of them to be trusted!” 

Here the little white house came in view, with 
Alonzo sitting on the steps in apparent ignorance 
of the approach of his helpmeet. 

“Yes, *"Lonzo,” said Mrs. Whitcomb, as she 
puffed up the walk to the kitchen door, ‘‘Almiry 
was dead set against it, but there, I wanted to 
get home! I couldn’t rest easy, thinking how 
lonesi me you was.” 

Here Mrs. Whitcomb reached the door and 
cast critical eyes about the kitchen. Not a 
Speck of dust, not a disarranged dish could her 
Searching gaze discover. 

“You walk kind o’ lame, ’Lonzo,’’ said Mrs. 
Whitcomb, noticing his limp. “Hope you didn’t 
Set outdoors last night.” 

“No, ma,” replied Alonzo. “I was into bed 
at half past seven. I noticed I felt a little lame, 
but that’s nothing.’’ 

“Well, I’m glad you didn’t tackle that wash. 
T suppose you didn’t get time 2” 

“Ney, ma,” responded Alonzo, laconically, “I 
idn’t.”? 

“Well, I must say,” reluctantly admitted Mrs. 
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unthought of for walks or good times. In the | inspection, “‘you’ve kept things pretty tidy, for | “that I aint laying up any sin of deception to 


| @ man!” 
“T hope,” said Alonzo to himself that night, 


| my charge. It aint any use telling ma every- 
| thing. It would only worrit her!’ 
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f HE Mount Saint Elias coast of 
Alaska is a vast mountain ridge, 
rising directly from the ocean to 

a height of nearly twenty thousand feet. In 
grandeur there is little in the world to 
surpass it, whether it is seen from the deck 

of a vessel at sea or from miners’ camps 
near it. But it is a gloomy, desolate coast, 
and dark banks of cloud and heavy mists 
often veil the peaks from view. 

As the mountain is still slightly volcanic, 
earthquake shocks are naturally expected ; 
but during the eleven weeks, from June 15th 
to September 2d, which we spent there, 
prospecting for platinum, we heard nothing 
from the subterranean forces. Then, early 
in the morning of September 3d, there was a 
very distinct shock, which lasted for several 
seconds; but we had nearly forgotten it by 
the following Sunday, when there occurred 
the appalling phenomena which I shall try 
to describe. 

At this time we were living in a tent with 
an oilskin cover at the margin of the moraine 
of a large glacier which extends from Disen- 
chantment Gorge to the bay of the same 
name, and we had our tools and prospecting 
kit about us there, as is usual in such cases. 
| Asit was Sunday morning, we were not intend- 
| ing to do any prospecting. I had not yet bestirred 
| myself, but Crosby had crept out to kindle a fire, 
and Robertson was yawning over the task of 
| repairing his canvas jacket, when we felt a shock 
}as if some giant, standing below, had struck 
upward with an enormous sledge-hammer against 
the earth underneath us. Robertson was thrown 
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| fragments of the ice broken from the glacier and 
afloat in the bay. 
A tremendous rushing, roaring noise made us 
look toward the mountain. Water had broken 
| loose from its barriers upon higher ground. A 
| torrent several hundred feet in breadth swept 
| down a ravine four or five hundred yards to the 
| west of where we now were. The moraine 


forward prostrate, and Crosby pitched headlong | where we had been camping was flooded. The 


into the tent. For a moment I seemed stunned, noise of the boulders which the water rolled 


but I found myself on my feet, and heard | down with it was like the grinding and squealing 


The rumble and vibration which followed 
answered the question clearly enough. 

“It’s another earthquake,” said Robertson. 

The sounds ceased, and we proceeded to get 
breakfast as usual. A thick mist shut down. 
There was no wind, but we heard the waves 
of the sea breaking heavily on the shore below. 


the tent another earthquake occurred; and 


lowed quake at intervals of from five to ten 
minutes. Crosby counted forty-five distinct 
shocks, each followed by a strange reverbera- 
tory roaring in the direction of the mountain, as 
if vast cliffs were falling. 

Crosby believed that an eruption was occur- 
ring. “If only the fog would rise we should see 
lava streams!” he said. “It wouldn’t surprise 
me if cinders and stones soon began to fall.” 

About one o’clock the fog lifted a little, so that 


behind us were still shrouded down to their 
bases. Then, as suddenly as the report of a 


another of those terrific upward shocks! It was 
much worse this time, and when we attempted to 
regain our feet, the earth was rocking up and 
down in a manner beyond belief. 

It was impossible to keep one’s feet. We 
reeled and pitched against each other. Skip, our 
hound, whined and stretched himself out at full 
length. At one instant the bay would seem to 
rise as if about to be poured on the land, but 
the next moment it would seem to be down in 
a vast hollow. The noises were indescribable. 


Crosby calling out, “What’s that 2” 


While we were taking our coffee in front of | 


thenceforward, until noon or past, quake fol- | 


of a long train of freight-cars on a winter morning. 
Rain soon began falling heavily. We hauled 
| on the oilskin cover and kept as dry as we could 
in the tent, the ropes of which were tied to the 
| stumps of little spruce-trees. I can -hardly 
describe the strange sensation when the earth 
gives those sudden jolts from beneath, and then 
squirms to and fro like some great reptile under- 
neath. The tent twisted and shook over our 
heads, and on all sides the trees were cracking 
and falling. 
| It was a very strange night that we passed 
| there. Yet at last I fell asleep, but dozed only 
| fitfully, for I was frequently awakened by fresh 
shocks, or by the roar of falling cliffs. 
Toward morning the glacier, a mile away, was 
profoundly affected ; noises like those of a violent | 
| thunder-shower issued from it. The entire vast 
mass of ice, twenty miles in length and a thousand | 
| feet thick, appeared to be rent and torn by the | 
| rolling of the earth beneath it. I could never | 


| as if primeval chaos had come again. 

Shortly after‘dawn there was an interval of | 
| rocks in the direction of the mountain. As the | 
| shades of night departed, we saw that nearly all | 
the forest around us was prostrate, looking as if | 
a hundred tornadoes had traversed it in every 
direction. 

Not half a mile to the northeast of us was an 
extensive tract of moss; not bog, but dry moss, 
apparently overlying flat ledges. There were | 
many acres of it, and now that the woods were | 
so nearly prostrate, it was more distinctly visible | 
| than it had been the day before. 

“Look at the bears over there!’’ Crosby said. | 





| about our shoulders. 
| recurred every few minutes; and the frightful 
| jarring of the ledges beneath was, if anything, 


The glacier, the foot of which was in the bay | 
beyond us, was splitting and crashing down into| There were four of the creatures standing 
the water, with reports like peals of thunder; together—large Saint Elias grizzly bears, rather 


while the sea, all white and foaming, roared as if 
| a heavy wind were blowing. 

| Murmurs and groaning noises seemed to rise 
| from the ground underneath us. Strangest of 
all were the detonations, or else echoes, from the 
mountainsides. Awful volumes of sound rolled 
down from the gorges and ravines. 


Crosby said. We were not at all terrified, yet 
we knew there was some danger of being over- 
whelmed by the sea, or swallowed up by fissures 
in the ground. 

“We had better get back from the shore, I 
think,’”’ Robertson said; and during the interval 





| began transporting our kit and tools to the top of 
a higher ridge, three-quarters of a mile inland. 
| We made the two trips which were necessary to 

carry everything at arun. It was fortunate we 
| hurried, for at a little past two o’clock another 
| terrific shock occurred,- which continued for 
| nearly ten minutes, and which was followed by 


“Tt is merely an earthquake—a severe one,”’ | 


of quiet which ensued, we struck our tent and | 


| lighter in color than the grizzlies of Oregon and 

| California. 

| It was plain they had gone out on the mossy 
flat ledges to escape from the falling forest. 

| They sat up like great dogs, close together, and 

| appeared satisfied that they had found the safest 

| spot there was. 

I took my small field-glass and,watched them 
| for some time. Great, gray, clumsy brutes as 
| large as cows, they sat there motionless, and 
| seemed to be dazed by the earthquake. Through 

the glass I could even see them blink. 
| “There’s another joining them!” Crosby 
/ exclaimed. A fifth bear had emerged from the 
brushwood and ambled out on the mossy tract. 
We made shift to prepare breakfast, but a 
shock occurred while we were eating it which | 
split the ground a few yards back of the tent, 
making a gaping crack two feet or more in width. 
| Again the glacier was convulsed, the tremendous 
| crashes continuing for ten minutes or more. 
Hundreds of forest trees on the slopes of the 


Whitcomb, a@ little later, coming from up-stairs, | a tidal wave that mounted the moraine toa height | mountain fell. 


where she had been making a careful tour of | of forty feet or more, and brought up enormous | 


Soon afterward we saw that a sixth bear, a 
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black one, had joined its gray congeners in the 
open. 

There was nothing that we could do to better 
matters, and we remained there, waiting and 
listening throughout the day. Other shocks 
occurred during the afternoon. Toward night 
mists shut down again, and the tremors became 
more severe and frequent. At about five o’clock 
two more cracks opened transversely across the 
wooded ridge where we had tied down our tent. 
The whole surface there appeared to be in danger 
of collapsing. 

“1 believe those bears have chosen the safest 






SLY WITH THE ROAR OF FEAR WHICH EACH ONE UTTERED, 
IT THREW ITS BODY PRONE ON THE MOSS.’’ 


place,” Robertson said. “It is probably flat, 
solid ledge over there, and may stand it.’’ 

He and Crosby made their way over to it and 
immediately returned to urge the removal of the 
tent there. 

“But those bears?”’ I said. 

“They will not trouble us,’’ replied Crosby. 
“They are nearly frightened to death! They 
seem cowed.” 

We again moved camp hastily, and established 
ourselves just at nightfall on the moss plat, near 
the seaward side. The bears were farther away, 
distant perhaps two hundred yards from us. 
There were now nine of them, assembled in a 
squad. They kept close together, as if for com- 
panionship in their terror, or else because some 
instinct taught them that the solid, flat ledges 
were the safest place. 

It was impossible to drive tent-pins here, on 
account of the rock beneath the moss, and we 
placed loose stones on the loops of the lines. 


| But shortly after nine o’clock, a shock brought 


the tent down upon us, and after that we sat on 
the moss with blankets and oilskins wrapped 
Until midnight the shocks 


worse to endure than the rocking of the forest 
land. 

Above the rumble of earth, too, we began to 
notice another strange sound, which proved to be 
the moaning of those bears. When the heavy, 


we could look out on the bay, but the mountains | have imagined anything like it. It seemed to me | first jolt deep in the earth occurred, they roared 


outright, and during the jar and vibration that 
followed it, moaned and whined continuously, 


carbine, we were all three thrown flat again by | quiet, except for the occasional crash of falling | and the sound of their moaning was the strangest 


Evidently there was little 
They were too 


which I ever heard. 
danger of the bears attacking us. 
much frightened to be hungry. 

From midnight to seven o’clock of the next 
morning no shocks occurred, but a little after 
seven, when it had become light, there was a very 
heavy quake. Eleven bears had by this time 
reached the place, and we noticed that simulta- 
neously with the roar of fear which each one 
uttered, it threw its body prone on the moss with 
outstretched paws, and remained in that position 
until the jarring ended, when it got up slowly. 
Our dog behaved in the same way. 

Skip must have scented the bears, but he paid 
not the slightest attention to them. In the same 
way, none of us felt like shooting the bears; it 
seemed as if we were fellow-creatures, threatened 
by a common danger. 

During that day the shocks grew lighter and 
more infrequent, and had almost ceased by 
evening. The next morning we found that the 
bears had gone; and taking their departure as a 
sign that the convulsions had ended, we set off 
ourselves to walk along the coast to Yakutat—if, 
indeed, any Yakutat remained! ‘ 

Everywhere on our way were signs of the 


| devastation wrought by the earthquakes. Miles 


upon miles of forest lay prostrate; cakes of ice as 
large as churches lay thirty feet above tide-mark. 
Enormous rocks had been tumbled about like 
footballs ; cliffs had fallen, and on all sides along- 
shore gaping cracks had opened in the earth. 

On reaching Yakutat, we found the place almost 
deserted. Most of the people had fled to the 
high lands in the rear of the village, and were 
living in tents. Many of the houses had fallen, 
and nearly all stood awry or had to be braced up 
with props. 
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Current Topics. 

A single firm of manufacturers sold over | Skilful American operators. So much for those 
twenty million comic valentines last month. If, | With necessary capital and business abilities ; 
as is not improbable, each one caused an average | but for the American mechanic or laborer the 


of five minutes’ annoyance to its recipient, the 
equivalent of two centuries of discomfort was 
the result. How “funny” such a total seems! 


There are forty George Washingtons in 
Baltimore, of whom thirty-nine are colored and 
one is white. This recalls the story of the aged 


that all the great men of antiquity must have 
been negroes, as those names were not commonly 
borne by white people. 

Governor Roosevelt expressed a great 
truth and urged a much needed lesson when he 
said, in a recent speech, that while the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not steal,’”’ should be enforced 
upon politicians, another commandment, ‘“Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor,” should in equal measure be enforced upon 
the critics of politicians. 

A London magistrate has sentenced a 
street news-vender to a week in jail for crying 
false war news, and the general verdict is, 
“served him right.’’ But no punishment has 
yet been meted out to those much greater offend- 
ers, the journalists or correspondents who every 
day manufacture sensational reports, or travesty 
facts and rumors, in order to justify pyrotechnic 
head-lines. 


Weather terms are elastic. Havana was 
full of shivering people, and the visitation was 
called a cold wave, when the temperature lately 
fell to fifty-three degrees. The Cuban style of 
wintry blast would be popular in regions where 
boreal gales have no inclination to mercy. The 
West Indian cold wave is almost matched by the 
London hot wave, reported each summer, when 
the mercury has risen only to a point indicative 
to Americans of seasonable warmth. 


The use of “khaki’’ uniforms is like 
the act of the savage who greases his body and 
smears it with sand and earth, so that it takes 
the hue of the ground on which he lies, and is 
therefore not easily visible. That, in turn, is a 
mere development of the gift of color granted 
by nature to many beasts, birds and insects, by 
which they are enabled to harmonize themselves 
with their surroundings, either for protection or 
for ambush. The principles of successful war- 
fare are the rudimentary principles of savage 
and brutal strategy and force. 

The regular soldier is expected to be a 
model of obedience, patience, courage; but it 
appears he is also a pattern as regards thrift. 
The statement is credited to the chief paymaster 
of the forces in the Philippines that sixty-five 
per cent. of all the money sent there to pay the 
regulars is either deposited with the paymaster, 
to be kept until the end of the soldier’s enlist- 
ment, or is sent back to the United States in 
the form of paymaster’s checks. Our Tommy 
Atkins is clearly not absent-minded. He does 
net forget home connections and obligations. 


A writer in a medical publication of the 
Johns Hopkins University describes a case 
which, he says, “is interesting because it sug- 
gests a new operation—hepaticocholecystosto- 
cholecystenterostomy, or hepaticocholecystosten- 
terostomy.’’ Every one will be relieved to know 
that the treatment so eloquently described is only 
an advanced method of dealing with colic, by 
which it will be seen that science in its march is 
encumbered by the baggage it carries. Cesar 
called it impedimenta, which has taken a 
modern sense that seems appropriate in this case. 

When Representative Gibson of 
Tennessee was speaking in Congress one day 
recently, it was observed that a member sitting 
in a neighboring chair was fast asleep. This 
occurrence was not unusual, but for a man who 
speaks as loud as Mr. Gibson to have a sleeping 
neighbor seemed to his political opponents a good 
joke. So one of them interrupted Mr. Gibson to 
report that somebody near him was sleeping and 


Mr. Gibson, who is a member of the pension 
committee, promptly retorted, as he turned 
toward his sleeping colleague, “If he cannot hear 
me he ought to have a pension for deafness.’’ 
“Business Chances in Manila’’ is the 
title of a series of articles from a correspondent 
of Leslie’s Weekly, at present in the Philip- 
pines, whose conclusions are based upon a 
knowledge derived from personal investigation. 
The “‘chances”’ to which he refers are for those 
with a moderate yet necessary amount of capital, 
and an adequate businecs training to grasp and 
utilize them. Among the openings which pre- 
sent themselves as lucrative possibilities, he 
specifies: An agency for American typewriting 
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machines, for which there is a growing demand, 
but no adequate supply; an establishment for 
the sale of American watches, with competent 
repairers ; an American shoe store; an American 
hardware store, including in its stock a supply 


| of agricultural implements, but no firearms—the 


| 
| 





| importation of which is prohibited; a local and 
| suburban express route, for which there is urgent 
|need, and photographic establishments, with 


prospects are not encouraging. Chinese and 
native labor is abundant and cheap, and in the 
manual trades the Filipino artisan is sufficiently 
skilled. 


Just as Hungary “‘is tired of having to stay 
in bed whenever Austria happens to be taken 


eieatt unin ten ed, on hearing his son | 2,” Norway strains ggainst pulling in team with 
read from ancient history of Pompey and Cvesar. | Sweden, and has recently acquired a separate 
ry pe ~~” | national flag. Some years ago the venerable 


Max Miiller received a scholarly letter from Dom 
Pedro of Brazil, which he showed to King Oscar. 
The monarch of the Scandinavian countries read 


it with a sigh: “‘I have no such leisure for San- 


skrit. The happy Emperor of Brazil has but one 
country to govern; I have two.” 
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Petitions to Congress. 


HAT is to be done with the petitions 

W presented to Congress? Not with the 

requests themselves, but with the paper 

on which they are expressed. They have become 

so bulky that it is impossible to examine them, 

and it is even a problem to provide storage room 
for them. 

The privilege of petitioning to those who maké 
the laws is one of the fundamental rights of a 
free people, and no one desires to restrict it. But 
in these days of easy letter-writing the average 
Congressman asks himself, when he sees a pile 
of letters and petitions: “‘Who has been starting 
all this up?”’ For usually some one makes ita 
business to have Congress bombarded with peti- 
tions in order to bring influence to bear upon it. 
Word goes out to the labor unions, to the farmers’ 
associations, to the commercial bodies, or to 
teligious societies to petition for this thing or 
that, and thousands, sometimes hundreds of 
thousands, of responses follow. 

One man has been so active in bringing pressure 
upon Congress on behalf of several matters in 
which he is interested that he is said to have 
doubled the volume of mail received at the Capitol. 
His system of stimulating the public to present 
petitions is most elaborate. 

When the case of Mr. Roberts of Utah was 
before Congress, the 
sion, piled in front of the Speaker’s desk, made a 
larger load than a horse could draw. Sometimes 
petitions are presented in picturesque form. The 
collar-makers of Troy, during a tariff debate, 
once submitted a great book shaped like a coffin, 
which contained thousands of signatures. Some 
petitions have been pushed into the House ina 
wheelbarrow, to give dramatic effect to the out- 
burst of popular opinion which they were 
supposed to represent. 

Nevertheless, a simple letter from a constituent 
to his representative, which bears evidence of 
having come spontaneously from the writer, 
sometimes exerts as much real influence as a 
million signatures obtained by organization, and 
affixed to a petition as a result of personal 
solicitation. 
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The Death Penalty. 


ROPOSITIONS to abolish the death pen- 
Pp alty have been under discussion this season 
in two or three legislatures. The move- 
ment makes slow progress; for, after more than 
fifty years of agitation, there are only five states 
—Colorado, Rhode Island, Maine, Michigan and 
Wisconsin—in which the death penalty is for- 
bidden by law. 

The advocates of the change insist that capital 
punishment is brutalizing; that it does not act 
as a deterrent to crime; and that it defeats the 
ends of justice by making juries reluctant to 
convict when they know that a verdict of guilty 
will carry with it the death sentence. Such a 
ease as that which recently occurred in New 
York, where a convict, sentenced to life impris- 


|onment for murder, was proved innocent and 
to suggest that he should speak a little louder. 


pardoned after serving twenty-two years, is cited 
as evidence of the irreparable wrong which would 
have been done, if the death sentence at first 
imposed upon him had been carried out. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the death 
penalty really does deter from crime; that statis- 
tics show that, through the abuse of the pardoning 
power, the average term of life imprisonment has 
been reduced to confinement for only ten or 
twelve years; that the increased prison popula- 
tion, where the death penalty is abolished, puts a 
heavy burden on the public; and that convicts 
under a life sentence are a dangerous charge, 
because they can murder their keepers without 
incurring any heavier penalty than that which 
they are already undergoing. 

The recent lynching of a Colorado convict, who 


petitions against his admis-. 


had escaped from the penitentiary after killing a 
prison official, is explained as a protest against 
the disuse of the death penalty. In Michigan 
there is a strong agitation for the restoration of 
capital punishment. Iowa once abolished the 
death penalty, and later restored it; and Maine, 
after abolishing it, restored it, and later abolished 
it again. 

While the movement to do away with capital 
punishment makes slow progress, humanizing 
influences are gaining ground. The scandal of 
public executions has been abolished in most 
states; there are about twenty states in which 
the court may substitute life imprisonment, either 
at its own discretion or upon the recommendation 
of the jury; and three states, New York, Ohio 
and Massachusetts, have substituted the electric 
chair for the hangman’s rope. 
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A HALF -LIE. 
A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with 


ow 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to 
fight. Tennyson. 
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House of Commons stands for the principle 
that Home Rule cannot be worked out 
through political alliances with English parties. 
This was Mr. Parnell’s policy. Mr. Redmond, 
his most faithful follower, has chung tenaciously 
to it and has forced his Irish associates to adopt it. 
Mr. Redmond is a serious man, dominated by 
a single idea—that the Irish members must keep 
out of English politics and fight their battle on 
their own lines. When a majority of his asso- 
ciates, led by Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
| Healy, were willing to follow Mr. Gladstone and 
| the English Liberals, Mr. Redmond was obstinate 
and became the champion of Mr. Parnell’s 
policy. 

The chief of a minority group who would not 
vote with the English Liberals has now become 
the leader of a reunited Irish party. A great 
part of his strength is drawn from the fact that 
he represents the original Parnellism, which was 
in arms against both English parties. 

Mr. Redmond is a tall, portly Irishman, with 
an air of determination and defiance. His melo- 
dious voice is under perfect control, and while 
he is less fluent as an orator than many of his 
associates, he is a powerful speaker. Like Mr. 
Parnell, he is without humor, but possesses solid 
knowledge, practical common sense, and the 
courage and tenacity of a bulldog. In all these 
traits he resembles Mr. Parnell. 

The Irish party under Mr. Redmond’s leader- 
ship will break off the alliance with the Home 
Rule Liberals and act independently. It will 
await the next general elections in the hope that 
the English parties will be evenly divided, and 
that the Nationalists as a third group will be 
able to force Home Rule upon both. 
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New Ships. 
WO years after the destruction of the battle- 
ship Maine, in Havana harbor, a new 
battle-ship bearing the same name was 
ready to launch. This fact may give an idea of 
the rapidity of construction of the ships of our 
new navy. Yet the launching of a ship—and 





completion of it. Two years may elapse before 
the new Maine goes into commission—that is to 
say, before the flag is run up at her stern, and 
her officers and erew go aboard of her. 

Almost at the same time that the Maine was 
ready for launching, the new battleship Kear- 
sarge went into commission, and was ready to 
take the seas in the service of the country. Its 
history illustrates the deliberation with which 
great war-ships must be built. The Kearsarge 
is one of three sister battle-ships — the other two 
are the Alabama and the Kentucky—the keels 
of which were laid in 1896, and which were 
launched in 1898. The Kearsarge is the first 
of them to go into commission, nearly four years 
after work was begun upon it. ‘ 

The Kearsarge, like the Maine, perpetuates 
a name honored in American naval history. So 
do many others of the ships now in the navy: 
the Philadelphia, the Massachusetts, the 
Boston and the Chesapeake. 

So many new war-vessels of one kind and 
another are now building that the number of | 
officers and men of the navy will have to be! 
almost doubled in order that they shall be manned. 
It is evident that a naval career is to be open to 
many Americans in the not distant future. 
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Persecuting One’s Ancestors. 


HE Empress Dowager of China, who isa 
iy woman of remarkable energy, desires the 
presence at Peking of the famous Chinese 
statesman and reformer, Wang. She offers a 
reward of forty thousand dollars to any one who 
will deliver him, dead or alive, into her hands. 
The offer is large enough to constitute Mr. 
Wang what the insurance companies call an | 
“extra hazardous risk.” 
The offering of rewards for the heads of offend- | 
ing subjects is not a common practice among | 
sovereigns nowadays. In the present instance it | 





especially of a ship-of-war—is far from being the | 
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is attended by a decree which seems sti!! inore 
curious to Western minds. The empress dow. 
ager has given orders for the desecratic:: anq 
defilement of the tombs of Mr. Wang’s ancestors, 
In spite of his Western ideas and his cour xe ag 
a reformer, this sentence may cause him more 
terror than the wrath of the empress di .octeq 
toward himself. 

The reason is that filial piety is the firs: duty 
of the Chinese, and the worship of ances’ .7s jg 
a natural and universal result of the principle, 
The belief prevails among the Chinese that s) cess 
or failure in life depends largely upon the spect 
shown to parents and grandparents, to 1:note 
generations. It is supposed that one’s ancestors 
appreciate every tribute and resent every inci nity 
to the tombs in which they lie; and the ilfy] 
defilement of these tombs would be expec'ed to 
entail the most direful consequences. 

The extreme reverence for ancestors, which 
exalts them into objects of worship, has at least 
one good result in increasing parental autlvwrity, 
Chinese youth do not postpone the duty of 
respecting their parents until after they are dead, 
Their example in this particular may be com. 
mended to American young people. 
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A. Winning Crew. 


HAT bluff and wide-awake British sailor, 
Lord Charles Beresford, has seen many 
strange sights and interesting people in his 

varied career; but it is little wonder that he was 
particularly interested in Ann Glanville of Saltash, 
whom he knew well in her old age. 

Ann was herself a nautical character of distine- 
tion; she was stroke of the Saltash crew. To be 
sure, @ woman who can row is nothing remarkable 
nowadays; and we have all heard of college crews 
composed of young women—and well-trajned 
crews they are, too. But they seldom race, even 
against each other, and never against crews from 
outside the college, and no one doubts that should 
they race against men they would incur defeat. 

The noted Saltash crew, however, of which Ann 
Glanville was stroke for many years, was a crew 
which often raced, and usually won, against crews 
of men as well as of women. They had to their 
credit races against male crews in the ports of 
Liverpool, Portsmouth, Plymouth and Hull. The 
premier of South Australia, a Saltash man, recalled 
in a recent speech his recollections of the women 
of his native place: 

“It was a pretty sight to see half a dozen boats 
start in a regatta with all the women in snow- 
white frilled caps and frilled jackets. One crew 
of which Ann Glanville was stroke, and which I 
have seen row, would beat a crew of men of the 
same number, and would not, I believe, have 
thought it anything very wonderful to beat a crew 
of men with a couple of men extra. I have often 
heard that she used to row round the captain’s 
man-o0’-war gigs in the Hamoaze, and chaff the 
bluejackets.” 

But the most famous feat of Ann’s crew occurred 
in 1850, when Captain Russell of the Brunswick, 
bound to show what the women of his native 
island could do, took them to France, to race in a 
regatta at Havre. They were received there by 
the wondering Frenchmen with the honors of a 
band, a military escort, and a welcome from the 
mayor and corporation. 

The race duly came off; and Ann Glanville, 
with her faithful crew,—Jane House, Emilia Lee 
and Hyatt Hocking,—won gallantly, Captain 
Russell himself steering them to victory. So 
pleased were they that Mrs. House — winning 
oarsmen do wild things, even.in our own colleges, 
so she may be forgiven—could only express her 
sense of elation on reaching the committee boat 
by leaping overboard, diving under it, and coming 
up triumphant on the other side! As the uniform 
worn by the Saltash rowers consisted of a black 
skirt, loose white overgown and ruffled cap, she 
must have been an odd-looking object when she 
scrambled back to her place. 

Ann Glanville died in 1880 at the age of eighty- 
four. Since then the prowess of the Saltash 
women has decreased sadly. 
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Household Talents. 
T= Nysoms are busy village folk who repre- 





sent the best class of Scandinavian immi- 
grants in the second generation. Thicy are 
rising in the world, but are dependent upon Jivnest 
and hard work for their livelihood. One of the 
sons is to be a doctor, another an engineer, 
another a salesman. The girls do all the sewing 
and housework. 
But each one has some other work whic!) is 
not done for pay. Jack and Naney—they !iave 
adopted English nicknames—draw, not well 


enough to make them critics of old or new masters, 
but well enough to sketch a landscape or a ‘ace 
that pleases them, or to make funny little pic \res 


that delight the other members of the house!)«ld. 
One of the boys is a skilful photogrs yher, 
another collects autographs, another moths. [wo 


of the girls play on the piano and violin, noi like 
professionals, but with taste and feeling. Ai! the 
members of the family sing. Nancy has « {ine 


soprano voice and the mother a good cont: |to; 

and when all join in the chorus, the effect p!-ses 

others; it pleases the Nysoms immensely. 
“Why,” said a city visitor to Mrs. Nysom one 


day, “why do your children spend so muc!: !ime 
in pursuits which never will bring them in any 
money ?” 

Mrs. Nysom looked at the performers i” the 


family concert with a smile in her eyes. 
“Did you ever go to Norway?” she asked. 


“No.” 

“You would have seen there, when the ‘ocks 
were going to the upland pastures, that the sirls 
who drove them fastened a tiny bell aroun the 
neck of each sheep. ‘Why do they do it?’ dy you 
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ask? It is to keep them together, and to make 
music as they go. 

«vhese little talents and pleasures in the house- 
hol keep the children together, and will, I hope, 
mae music for them all through the long, climbing 
journey of life. God had an end to serve when 
He gave to each of us the power to laugh and 
enjoy, as well as to work.” ” 
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THE COUNTRY SOLON. 


In new districts where lawyers of profound 
learning are not to be had for magistrates, the 
country justice of the peace, with common sense 
and a sense of justice, makes an acceptable 
substitute. Nevertheless, there are numerous 
instances in which the proceedings of country 
justices would be the better for more knowledge | 
of the law. Lawyers relate queer instances of | 
their proceedings. 

In Franklin County, Pennsylvania, not long ago, | 
a German justice of the peace is said to have 
presided in a case brought by himself for a divorcee 
from his wife. After testifying in the case himself, 
and hearing all the evidence of other witnesses, 
he threw the case out of court on the ground of 
insufficiency of evidence! His rigorous sense 
of justice and self-abnegation are likely to rank 
in history above those of the Roman judge who 
condemned his own son to death. 

When this story was told lately by a Pennsyl- 
vyania lawyer, another, says the Philadelphia Call, 
matched it with an account of a country judge 
up in the mountains, who was presiding in an 
important horse-stealing case. Although it was 
properly a jury case, the lawyers on both sides 
ageeed to dispense with the jury, requesting the 
judge to “act as jury.” The judge took the re- 
quest literally, and also felt that there should be, 
to satisfy the law, nominally a jury. 

After mounting the bench and considering a long 
time, the judge left the bench, entered the jury-box 
and had himself sworn by the clerk. He heard the 
evidence there, but when an objection was made 
on a law point he left the box, mounted the bench | 
and passed on it as judge, returning to the jury-box 
when the testimony was resumed. 

After the evidence was ali in, he wrote out his 
instructions as judge, and handing the document | 
to one of the attorneys, requested him to read it | 
to the jury. After listening in the box to the | 
instructions, he had himself conducted from the 
room by the sheriff and locked in the jury-room to 
consider the case and prepare a verdict. | 

“How long did he stay out?” asked one of the 
lawyers to whom the story was being told. 

“Six hours.” | 

“What was the verdict?” 

“He reported that the jury was unable to agree, 
and as judge discharged himself!” 
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ALL A BOY. 


That the young King of Spain is all a boy, | 
ready to see his sisters’ failings, if not his own, is 
amusingly shown by a story told of him by a} 
friend of his French tutor. 
days of last summer, the tutor dictated to his | 
pupil an exercise in which occurred the phrase, | 
“She possessed in the highest degree the distin- 
guished manners and grace of speech innate in 
royal princesses.” 

“The man who wrote that never lived at court, 
that’s certain,” remarked the boy king. 

“What makes you think so?” demanded his 
astonished tutor. 

“Why, just look!” replied the king, pointing to 
his two sisters, who happened to be in the room. 
“Look at those royal princesses! Look at their 
distinguished manners!” 3 

Maria -de -las- Mercedes lay sprawling over a 
table, looking sleepy and overheated. Maria 
Teresa maintained a more ladylike attitude, but 
was abstractedly scratching her head with her 
left hand in apparent embarrassment over a prob- 
lem of French orthography. Alfonso pinched the 
arm of his elder sister and pulled the hair of the | 
younger. | 

“Oh, you horrid boy!’ they both exclaimed. 

“There’s your grace of speech!” commented his | 
majesty, with a roguish glance at his teacher. 
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KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 


A New Hampshire woman who takes summer | 
boarders occasionally employs as “extra help” 
the daughter of a neighboring farmer. This | 
young woman is in constant fear that she will be | 
“snubbed by the city folks,” and her ideas as to 
their standards of superiority are sometimes most 
amusing. 

One evening one of the boarders went into the 
dining-room to speak to the landlady, who was 
taking her supper in company with the sensitive 
“help.” The girl began to eat sponge-cake, then 
took some pound-cake, and was at work on a slice 
of fruit-eake when the boarder at last left the 
room. 

“My, but I was glad to see her go!” exclaimed | 
the girl, turning to her employer with a sigh of 
relief; and relinquishing her hold on the fruit-cake, 
she reached for the bread-plate. “I’m just gouged 
with cake,” she added, in frank explanation, “but | 
of course I wasn’t a-going to let one of those 
Stuck-up city folks see me eat biscuit, as if twas 
* I was used to, and I didn’t know what was 

roper!” 
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WHERE LILIES BLOOM. 


Cape Colony, Natal and the Transvaal are 
flo. er-decked lands, and many of the flowers 
have perfumes subtle and refreshing. In Cape 
Colony, for many miles between Paarl and Cape | 
Town, the line is bordered with so-called “pig- | 
lilics.” Near Ceres there are great fields full | 
of these snowy white blooms with their orange- 
yellow pistils. 

In Pretoria roses are prolific; in fact, most of | 
the streets are bounded by rose hedges throughout 
their length, and the flowers bloom with a frail | 
pink monthly-rose blossom for three-quarters of | 








| the year. 


travels in the East, says that it is not customary 


| the chief men of the Arab prince, and to the min- | 


| that Berlioz could not play at all. 


During one of the hot | PY 
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The wild orchids of Swaziland are | 
famous. There are at least twenty different 
kinds, and although they are no longer rare or 
valuable, they are extremely curious. 

Everything grows in the Transvaal, if the trouble 
is taken to plant it. The soil being all practically 
virgin and naturally rich, the smallest amount of 
attention is required, and the results obtained in 
a few months are simply marvellous. A well- 
known English tenor, travelling in the Transvaal, 
once remarked that he believed that if you planted 
walking-sticks you could reap umbrellas in a 
fortnight. 


SALT ALLIANCE. 
Stephen Schultz, in an interesting book of 


among Arabs to place salt on a common table, 
but only when an Arab prince enters into an 
alliance with a pasha, which is called baret-millah, 
or the salt alliance. 


This is done as follows: The Arab prince, when 
he wishes to live within the jurisdiction of a pasha, 
sends meaeongers to to ask whether he may 
dwell in his territory as an ally. If the pasha 
consents, he sends messengers to the prince, 
info: him that they will meet on such a day. 

When the day arrives, the pasha rides out to 
meet the prince in the field which he has selected 
for his dwelling, and conducts him to his own 
quarters. Then the Arab prince asks the pasha 
how much he is to pay for permission to dwell in 
that field. The —— is soon concluded, accord- 
ing to the extent of Arab encampmen 

s soon as the bargain is concluded, a repast is 
ponerse. and a saltcellar, with some pieces of 
read on a flat dish, is carried round the apartment 
asha’s servants. The dish is first pre- 
the pasha, who takes a piece of bread, 
dips it in the salt, and holding it between two 
fingers toward the prince, calls out, “Salaam!” 
that is: ‘Peace! 1 am the friend of your friend, and 
the enemy of your enemy!” 

The dish is now presented to the Arab prince, 
who likewise takes a piece of bread, dips it in the 
salt, and says to the pasha, “Peace! I am the 
friend of your friend, and the enemy of your 
enemy!” 

Thereupon the dish with the bread is handed to 


isters of the pasha, who receive it in the same | 
manner as their principals, with the exception 
that they simply say, on taking the bread, 
“Salaam!” 


WAGNER AS A HUMORIST. 


When Wagner’s energy was not expended in 
his art work, says Gustav Kobbe in “Wagner’s | 
Personality” in the Forum, it found vent in many 
humorous sallies. 


He once quoted his teacher’s remark that he 
would never learn to play the piano. “But,” he 
added, “I play a great deal better than Berlioz.” 
The Waggishmess of this remark lies in the fact 


During a rehearsal of the “Rienzi” overture in 
Dresden, the trombones were too loud. Instead 
of rebuking them angrily, he said, with a laugh: 

“Gentlemen, we are in* Dresden, not marching 
around the walls of Jericho.” 

After “T. user” was brought out, a German 





composer of little note, named rellard, said that 
the “Song to the Evening Star” was “wrongly 
harmonized,” 


and suggested certain harmonies | 
which should be substitu 
a 


ted for those employed | 
Wagner. en Wagner was among friends it | 
was one of his favorite diversions io seat himself | 
at the le my- and sing the “Song to the Evening | 
Star,” a la Chellard. | 


DEVONSHIRE VANITY. 


Many a refusal to sit for a picture has been 
given because of a knowledge of advancing years | 
and fading beauty. It remains for the Devonshire 
folk, however, to give a new point on ‘“‘making up” 
for a sitting. S. Baring-Gould’s “ Book of the 
West” supplies the incident. 


The looks of Devonshire and Cornish lasses | 
are proverbial. A complexion of peaches and 
cream, a well-proportioned body and well-molded | 
features are the characteristics. West Country | 
women, as = are called, cannot forget they | 
were once comely. 

An old woman of seventy-five was brought | 
forward to be photographed by an amateur. No | 
words of address could induce her to speak until | 
the operation was completed. Then she put her | 
fingers into her mouth. | 

said: “‘ You wouldn’t ha’ me took wi’ my | 
cheeks falled in? I just stuffed the Western 
Mornin’ News into my mouth to fill ’n out.” 


WHY IT WAS BRAVE. 


We read in the Book of Proverbs: “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” It is also true 
that a witty reply often takes the edge from an | 
unwelcome criticism, as in the following instance 
from the Chicago /’ost: 

A a | magazine editor was talking in| 
pleasant but critical mood to a contributor. He | 
said: “It seems to me you use a faulty figure of | 
speech when you say a ‘brave old hearthstone.’ | 

ow can a hearthstone be brave?” 

“Well, sir,” said the contributor, “the one I am 
writing about has been under fire for nearly forty 
years without flinching.” 


THE REASON WHY. 


When it was the fashion for young Englishmen 
to go up in balloons with Green, the well-known 
aéronaut, Albert Smith, a friend of Dickens and 
esteemed a wit, ascended one day before an 
admiring crowd of onlookers. 

la@ving his hand to a young lady, an acquaint- 
ano# of his, as he was starting, he said: 

“Tf I come down again I bring you a Skye 
terrier.” 

He came down again, and without the terrier. 
“We didn’t quite make the dog-star,” he said in 
explanation. 


REMARKABLE GIFT. 


It was said of Judge John Edmonds that he was 
never at loss for a witty reply. 


‘What a stupid person Mr. Brown is!” said some 
one to the judge, referring to a man who was an 
extremely prosy speaker and blessed with a loud 
voice, which he used to its utmost capacity. 

“Indeed, I consider him a most remarkable 
man,” said the judge, promptly. ‘“He’s the only 
man [ know who can fill a house and empty it at 
the same time.” 
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COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


LF 
Beautify your homes with 


ENGLISH 
\ HOLLY TREES {} 


Will grow in any climate. A beauti- 
ful outdoor tree with dark green 
foliage (evergreen), bright red berries. 


$1.00 each, °,2° 3°." 


9 $10 a Dozen. 
We 


\ ay the express. Order early 
for spring planting. 


/} PULLEN BROS. NURSERIES, Milford, 


One Step 
to Success 
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VERY Bevel-Gear 

Chainless Clipper 

Bicycle that is sold 
adds to the popularity 
of bicycle - riding. 

1900 Chainless Wheels, 

$75 


BICYC 


, 
’ 
2 

























Chain Roadster, $40. 


Racer, $50. 
From a poor position to a Let us send you the Clipper 
ood one without loss of time. Catalogue. 


undreds of our students 
have advanced directly from 
the shop to positions as Me- 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
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chanicai or Architectural GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
hi , Electri: 

Engineers, Architects s Barveyors SALES DEPT., } 
h Bookk We Chicago, Illinois. 

guarantee to give you a 

thorough technical educa- 

tion by mail. Mention the 





profession you wish to enter. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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Knowing °°: 
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In 
Olden Times 


silver shoe-buckles, coin and odd pieces 
were made into spoons by Rogers Bros. After 
erfecting the process of electroplating, they 
iscontinued making solid silver spoons and 


stamped their plated ware 
Rogers 


‘184 ‘i Bros.” 


** 1847" indicating the year the brand was 
first made. This mark wherever seen is a 
guarantee of the highest grade of silver- 
plated ware. 

For new designs, send for Catalogue K. 
International Silver Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn. 


For sale by leading 
dealers every- 
where. 
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Eve 
rider hnoue 
the value of a 
reliable ‘“ mile- 
teller’’ on a 
wheel. The worth- 
less cyclometers offer- 
ed at first have been driven 
from the market by their own 
inefficiency, leaving many cy- 
clists without faith in any cyclo- 
meter. That’s a mistake—the 
Veeder Cyclometer is a perfect 
instrument, perfectly reliable, 
as useful as your watch. Sold 
by all dealers. 
Ordinary, 10,000 miles and repeat, nickeled, 
mip Orel Gold-plated and engraved, $2.50. 
Cyclometer, nickeled, $1.50; Gold-plated 
and engraved, $4.00. 
Send for Free Booklet. 
_—.——— =“ Made for 24, 26, 28 
wheels. 


and 30-inch 
VEEDER MFC. 
Ha 








en mvie 
F co. ey mad e 
rtford, Conn. =i 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ist St. NEW YORK. 


A Special Book Offer 


Worthy of Your Consideration. 





© In order to introduce our new Book Department more fully to our patrons, 


especially those who live out of the city, we will offer for the next 60 days 


THE SEVEN LEADING BOOKS OF THE YEAR: 


To Have and to Hold, By Jounston. 9 5 c 
. 


Red Pottage, By CHOLMONDELEY. 
Janice Meredith, By Foro. 
Each. 
Postage 15c. Extra. 








When Knighthood was in Flower, 
By CASKODEN. 
David Harum, By Westcort. 
Richard Carvel, By CHURCHILL. 
Via Crucis, By CRAWFORD. 


Our Book Department is one of the most complete in Greater New York 
and our prices are positively the lowest. A special discount given to the 
clergy, Sunday-schools and libraries. Estimates cheerfully furnished. 
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WHEN YOU WRITE MENTION THE COMPANION. 
H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


7. 
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Behind the Elgin Watch 
Stands the Elgin Factory 


with its guarantee. Every movement is 
tested, timed and proven before leaving 
the factory. The 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


is the world’s standard of 


mechanism. 
Free booklet—‘‘The Ways of a Watch’’ on request. 


’ BLGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ul. 






time-measuring 



























\ K JITH sagging door and staring window- 
place, 

And sunken roof, it stands among its 

trees, | 


Befriended by the boughs that interlace 
Between it and the light ghost-footed breeze. 





Poor human nest, how desolately torn! | 
Yet in these ragged rooms young children slept; 
And on this floor all broken and forlorn 
The baby with the sunshine daily crept. 


See where some older ‘“‘Tom” and “Susie” stood, 
And marked their names a yard space from the 
ground; 
That little height, when all of sweet and good 
Within the narrow plot of home is found. 


Such tiny sleeping-rooms, with space for naught 
Except a place to dress, a place to dream, 

A book, a little shelf, a good-night thought, 
A cluidish treasure brought from field or stream. 


Upon this curbstone, picking bit by bit 

The grass that grew before the cottage door, 
The six-months’ baby sat examining it 

As one who ne’er had seen its like before. 


Here by the window in her willow chair, 
The mother sewed and sang a low refrain. 

Are those the patches from her piece-bag there? 
Nay, they are leaves that blew in with the rain. | 

The leaves blow in, the moss is on the roof, 
The squirrels bring their treasures from the | 

boughs, 

The storm comes, and with dull, unhastening hoof, 

Into this partial shelter stray the cows. 


Ah, come away! Some woman’s youth lies here, 
Some man’s fair childhood, dead but wondrous 
sweet; 
Some heart this cot has sheltered holds it dear, 
And fills it with old loves and joys complete. 
What right have we to pry or speculate? 
The sun goes down, the darkness like a pall 
Encloseth ruined house and porch and gate, 
And tender darkness broodeth over all. 
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It Was Not Superstition. 


. N connection with stories of sud- 
den death or paralysis after 
gross blasphemy, it is proper 
to recognize the apoplectic 
effect of vehement passion. 
But no matter whether such 
incidents are the result of 
natural or supernatural 
causes, it is at least sure that 
one’s moral nature is dead- 
ened and weakened even 
though no physical hurt follows when one grossly 
mocks the Holiest Name known to human faith. 

We remember reading in an old book of 
“Catechism Anecdotes’’ about a number of reck- 
less ‘persons who organized themselves into a 
“Bible-Burners’ Club.’’ At their first meeting, 
after a series of burlesque solemnities, the “high 
priest’’ approached the fire with a Bible in his 
hands, intending to commit it to the flames, but 
at that moment he suddenly turned pale and laid 
it down, saying: “We'll not burn this book till 
we get a better one.” 

However unconfessed one’s belief in God may 
be, any situation that forces Him upon the 
thoughts and sensibilities like an actual Presence 
will make impiety less reckless and inconsiderate. 

“Would you talk like that if God were here, 
and you could see Him as plainly as you see 
me?” said a minister to a young man whom he 
had surprised in a paroxysm of profanity. 

“Well, sir,” retorted the swearer, defiantly, 
“if you mean to imply that I am a coward —” 

“*No,”’ said the minister, “I mean nothing of 
the sort. And it is because you undoubtedly 
possess courage that I am going to make to you 











| and little Frances was carried away 





an unusual proposition. If you will stand alone | 
in the churchyard to-night, at twelve o’clock, and 
repeat aloud the oaths you have just uttered, I 
will pay you a sum equal to your week’s wages.” 

The young man demurred at “stooping,’’ as he 
said, “to such a silly whim,’’ but finally con- 
fessed that he was very much in need of money, 
and was, therefore, willing to “earn it easy.” 

“But how will you know I have kept my 
promise ?’”’ he asked. 

“T shall trust your honor, sir,” replied the 
minister. 

The young man went to the cemetery at mid- 
night. His thoughts during his walk there, and | 
in the silence among the “‘pillared marbles,” can 
only be guessed. His mother’s grave was there, 
and he had not visited it for years. A natural 
feeling led him to the spot. He heard the steeple- 
clock strike twelve, but he did not open his lips. | 
It struck one; it struck two; it struck three | 
before he went away. He could not utter profane | 
words beside his mother’s grave. Dared he utter 
them to his living Maker? 

The next day, when the minister offered him | 
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the promised money, he said, “No. I have not 
earned it. The job was too much for me.” But 
the effect of the night’s experience was such that 
swearing became obnoxious to him. 

There was no “superstition” in this. The 
incident shows merely that the rebuking effect of 
a solemn circumstance will sometimes expose 
one’s wickedness to one’s seif when nothing else 
can. More than this, human experience has 
often declared that in a sacred association some- 
thing divine seems to speak, something that is 
above conscience itself. 
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The ‘‘Lost Child of Wyoming.”’ 
A VERY interesting monument is soon to be 





dedicated on a high knoll overlooking 

the valley of the Mississineva River, in 
Wabash County, Indiana. An address will be 
delivered by the governor of the state, and many 
distinguished people will be present. The monu- 
ment marks the burial-place of a woman of 
singular and romantic history,—known as Frances 
Slocum among the white people, and as White | 
Rose among the Indians,—who was stolen from | 
Quaker parents in the Wyoming Valley of Penn- 
sylvania in 1778, and brought up among the Indians | 
in the West. Her parents were Jonathan and | 
Mary Slocum, of Connecticut, who had moved to | 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, when that was a small 
frontier settlement. There, when Frances was a 
young girl, their dwelling was attacked by Dela- 
ware Indians. 


Two or three members of the Someily 





were killed, 
rst to Ohio, 
and later to Indiana and Michigan. Soon after 
her capture her father was killed by the Indians 
but her mother, aided by Frances’ brothers an 
other white men, made a persistent search for 
Frances, who became known in those parts as the 
“lost child of Wyoming.” She was not found. 

For meantime the Indians had carried her far 
away, over mountains and through forests. They 
treated her Kindly, giving her blankets to sleep 
upon at night in s of leaves. At length, too, 
they gave her a horse to ride, and dressed her 
in garments of buckskin, decorated with bright 
beads. All this pleased her; she dried her tears, 
and became ha PY in her new life. 

She was taught to fear and hate the white men, 
and whenever she saw one she ran away. None 
of the white men who visited her tribe suspected, 
therefore, that they had a white child among 
them. She learned to shoot well with the bow 
and arrow. When the Delawares had a war with 
the whites, she was run off into the north with 
oe other women and children. She did not lament 





Ss. 

When she was sixteen years old she was married 
to a Delaware chief, Little Turtle. He treated 
her cruelly, and she left him, and afterward was 
married to the Osage chief Chepokenah, or “Deaf 
Man.” He was good to her, and she remained 
with him through a long life. 

She remembered the wars of the Indians against 
General Wayne and General Harrison, and in 
both her sympathies were with the Indians. After 
the last war her husband and his people settled on 
the Mississineva, at a place called Deaf Man’s 


To this place in 1835— fifty-seven years after 
Frances had been carried away from the Wyomin, 
Valley—there came one night a trader nam 
George Ewing; belated on the road, he sought a 
night’s lodging: The old chief took him into his 
eabin. The chief’s wife busied herself about the 
room, and as the trader waited for his saphes he 
watched her. He noticed that she looked like a 
white woman. Once she raised her arms for 
something; her loose sleeves fell away, revealing 
arms that were suspiciously white. 

The trader could speak Indian tongue, and 
as she made no response when he addressed her 
ioned her in that language. 

that she was a white woman, and 
had been stolen in her girlhood. She remembered 
her name, and the names of her father and mother, 
as well as that of the place from which she had 
been taken. 

Ewing, much interested, wrote to the postmaster 
of Wilkesbarre, asking if there were any i 
of the name of Slocum still living in that vicinity. 
It took two years for his letter to fall into the 
hands of Frances’ surviving relatives, but at last 
it reached them. 

In due time her brother and sisters came to her 
cabin. An —_r~ interview took place between 
hér and them, and they were instantly satisfied 
that she was indeed their ae sister. They 
ame her to go home with them, but she 
refu 


“T am old,” she said, “and have lived all my life 
with these people. They are my ople. I love 
~ husband, and am happy with K 

he even refused to go with them as far as the 
town of Peru, Seeney suspecting 
They went away sorrowful. Not long 
afterward her husband died. Her relatives came 
again, once more imploring her to go home with 
them to Pennsylvania. ut now she declared 
that she could not leave her bones elsewhere than 
by the side of her husband’s. She lived there 
until 1847, when she died. 

Her story is often told in Indiana, and the mon- 
ument to her memory will be not only a reminder 
of a romantic at but the memorial of a 
woman who was steadfastly faithful to a people 
who had won her love as well as her loyalty. 
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His ‘‘ Nearest Relative.’’ 


\ \ speak of their alma mater, yet it is seldom 


that the college can be thought of as other than 
an intellectual mother to its alumni. In a recent 
and particularly touching case, an American uni- 
versity has put itself in the place of the “‘nearest 
living relative” of a young hero. The story is 
worth telling. 


In the year 1894, a young lad named Ole Hagberg 
came to this country from Norway, and found his 
way to Idaho. He had been well educated in 
his own country, but on his arrival he spoke no 
English. He learned the language with great 
rapidity, and observing how good an opportunity 
in this country awaits the well-educated young 
man, he resolved to take the full course of study 
at the Idaho state university at Moscow. 

He had no money, but_he worked hard in the 
mines to obtain funds, and meantime improved his 
English. He took a year’s course at the university, 
attaining high rank in his studies, acquiring 
prominence ind popularity among the students 
and attracting the interest and confidence of his 
instructors. When vacation-time came, he returned 
to the harvest-fields and mines to earn more money 
for his college course. 

Cheered and delighted by the friendly reception 
which he found on every side, he became ardently 
attached to the new country in which he had come 

live. When the first call for volunteers was 


ITH a real sentiment of devotion the 
graduates of colleges and universities 





to 
issued at the beginning of the year 1898, he was 


COMPANION. 


still an undergraduate, and was one of the first of | 
the thirty-five students of the University of Idaho | 
to enlist. He went out as one of Company D, First 
Idaho Volunteers. 

The manly qualities which had made him a good 
student made him also a gi soldier. In the 
Philippines he won praise from his officers. But 
in the camp near Manila the fever seized him, and 
he died and was buried there. ? 

Quite lately the remains of all the Idaho soldiers 
who fell in battle or died of disease in the Philip- 

ines were disinterred and brought on a transport 
bo San Francisco, where each was delivered to the 
“nearest living relative.” Who should take the 
body of Ole Hagberg? He had not a relative in 
America, and no home. 

Now the University of Idaho steeped forward, 
and through its yy - put itself in the place o' 
the nearest relative of the young soldier. It had 
been at once a home and a mother to him. It 
claimed the body, and the Secretary of War 
willingly acceded to the demand. Ole Hagberg’s 
body was duly forwarded to the University of 
Idaho at Moscow. 

It has been interred in the university grounds, 
and a fund is now being raised to provide a suitable 
granite monument for the young soldier. 





OE es ~ 


Pree As 


As weary travellers on a train 
That stops they know not where, 

Catch sometimes through the windows borne 
Along the still night air 


A breath so sweet, their tired hearts, 
Reviving ’neath its power, 

Know well that hidden somewhere near, 
The wild grape-vine’s in flower ; 





So, oft a hidden sweetness here 
Breathes through life’s pilgrim gloom, 
And we, too, know that somewhere near 

God hath a soul in bloom. 
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Wanted His Food Clean. 


N one of Mary E. Wilkins’s stories there is a 
| queer old character who traces all infirmities 
of temper, and most of the evils that affect 
society, to the use of meat as food, or to the 
failure to drink water enough to keep the human 
system in equilibrium. A man with another and 
entirely different dietary system has now been | 
heard from. 


He was discovered at breakfast one day by a 
neighbor who had called. The “spread” consisted 
of raw apples and hickory-nuts. 

“Surely, Mr. Gagster,” said the caller, his 
curiosity overcoming his instinct of liteness, 
“that isn’t all you eat for breakfast, is it?” 

“It’s all I eat for any meal,’ answered Mr. 
Gagster. 

- ou thrive on that kind of food?” 

“Do I?_ I never knew what it was to have good 
health and peace of mind until I began to live this 
way.” 

“T can see how the pomeee might be wholesome 
for blue jays and the hickory-nuts for squirrels, but 
how they can conduce to a human being’s health 
and happiness passes my comprehension.” 

“Very likely,” rejoined Mr. ~_~x" “What- 

ever gives peace of mind is good for the health, 
for the mind reacts on the body. You know there 
is an old and foolish idea that a man has to eat a 
peck of dirt before he dies. With the kind of diet 
people eat nowadays a peck is a small estimate. 
" “Well, L got to thinking about it one day, and I 
’d swallowed my peck long since and 
would quit. hen I began to look around. I 
couldn’t drink milk, for I had seen a big milk-farm 
in operation once. I couldn’t use either butter or 
cheese for the same reason. 

“Meat was out of the question. I had seen too 
many slaughter-houses. Bread of all kinds is 
indescribably unclean, both in the way it is made 
and in the materials it is made from. All the 
cracked wheat and so-called-health foods in the 
market are equally so. Even water is full of 
pe. I don’t drink any. 

“Potatoes or any other food that grows in the 

‘ound can’t be clean, either. Apples are clean. 

he juice that’s in them comes up through the 
tree from the ground, to be sure, but it’s purified 
on the way up. Pare an apple with a clean knife 
and you’ve got something a solutely clean to eat 
—and k, too, if you are thirsty.’ 


“How about eider?” 
That’s enough to say about 





“T’ve seen it made. 
that. But apples—sound apples—are clean. Same 
way with nuts. Crack them, and you have a food 
Seve not only clean, but wholesome and nour- 

in: ” 


“But how about summer, when hickory-nuts are 

es and there are no good apples to be had?” 
“Watermel and a ds—or grapes and 
¥en corn, if you gather the corn yourself, roast 
before a fire, and eat it without salt. I get 
and e 





along. The f I eat makes me strong, 
knowledge that it’s clean makes me happy. 

And he went on contentedly eating his breakfast 
of raw apples and hickory-nuts. 
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Sports on Deck. 


WRITER in Travel, speaking of the monot- 
A ony of life on shipboard, names some of 
the sports which find favor there. The | 
obstacle race is generally the first diversion to be | 
thought of, and demands from the gentlemen who 
take part in it no mean proficiency in gymnastics. 


They may start from the port side of the 

uarter-deck, and in about ten paces have to 
climb up a ro and lower themselves, feet 
foremost, through a suspended life-buoy, then go 
hand over hand up the bridge, run across that 
and down the gangway to the forecastle, where 
they must scramble, on hands and knees, under a 
hammock-netting lashed down on the deck. 

As they run down by the bow, they find a.rope 





ladder ty | from a swaying rope. ten or twelve 
feet above the deck, up which they must climb, 
over the rope and down the other side. 

The next obstacle is a canvas ventilation funnel, 
lashed down on deck, through which they must | 
crawl, like a rat through a drain; and lastly, a 
rope, loosely stretched across the quarter-deck, 
about eight feet high, must be got over in some 
—* And all this is not even so easy as it 
reads 





The ladies’ obstacle race, although not so exact- 
ing, is productive of great amusement. Starting | 
amidsh ps, perhaps, they run to a folding deck- 
chair, lying flat. his they must raise, put 
to ether and sit in, then work out a sum in simple | 
dition chalked on the deck under the chair, 
refold the chair and cover their sum, run to a 
skipping-rope, skip half a dozen times, then hop | 
around the quarter-deck on the port side, where | 

they find a gentleman provided with a life-belt. 
ley must wait while their partner adjusts the | 
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belt in a secure manner. Then they run to the 
goal together. 

It not infrequently happens that the winner op 
time is disqualified by having done her sum w: yng, 
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Shooting Emus. 


Tis Australian emu is described as a yellow- 
ish brown bird, seven feet in height, with 
wings so rudimentary that it makes no use 
of them for flight. It is so swift of foot, however, 
that only the very fleetest horse can overtake jt, 
Like the ostrich, the emu feeds upon whatever 
comes under its beak. Wood, pebbles, scraps of 
iron, or anything else that it can swallow, wil] 
answer its purpose, although it shows a marked 
preference for bread and cooked meat. A French 
explorer describes his experience in shooting one 
of these birds. He was accompanied by a white 
companion, and by an Australian black who acted 
as guide. 


“T am going to bring them up,” said our savage 
companion. “You will have to shoot while the 
are on the run, but take your time and aim well, 
They won’t get off this time.” 

So saying, he began to whistle as if he were 
calling a dog. 

The emus lifted their heads, listened for an 
instant, then started to run. It is strange that 
this was not to get away, but rather to circle 
about us without stopping, all the time narrowing 
the circle so as gradually to approach us. 

When they were not more than forty yards dis- 
tant, still running with incredible swiftness, we 
brought them into line and fired. One fell with a 
bullet in its heart. The others fled, all the time in 
single file, and presently they disappeared. 

In reply to a question, our guide told us that the 
emus py = acted in this way whenever they 


heard a wh stling, and that one can call them by 
this means from far it 3 

“T think,” he added, “it is because they believe 
their little ones are calling them.” 


As the little emus do not whistle, this explana- 
tion does not seem to me conclusive. But who 
will suggest a better one? 


————_+0e————— 


The Dog Was Tired. 


T™ negro is famous for his irrepressible good 
humor, even under the most trying condi- 
tions. His ability to see and appreciate the 
“silver lining’ to a cloud, however obscure, might 
well be emulated by many a morose white man. 
The following story, told by the late General 


| Lawton, of the night after the affair at El Caney, 


illustrates the point: 


General Lawton’s division wa3 marching back, 
to take a new position the next morning, after the 
fight at El Caney. The general and his inspector- 
general, Major Webb, were sitting by the roadside, 
watching the tired but plucky men file past. The 
dawn was just breaking. 

They heard, up the road, a man talking and 
laughing loudly. Other men were chatting and 
joking. The colored troops were coming. A big 
corporal was the loud talker. He seemed especially 
jolly, although in addition to his own accoutre- 
ments he carried the gun and full ammunition-belt 
of another man, who was limping by his side. In 
his arms he had a dog, the company mascot. 

“Here, oe called Major Webb, “didn’t 

‘ou march all last night, and didn’t you fight all 

ay, and haven’t you been marching since ten 
o’clock to-night?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ — the big corporal, making a vain 

sal 


attemp' ute. 

“Well, then,” the major shouted, “‘what are you 
ores that dog for?’ 

“Why, boss, the dog’s tired,” was the reply. 

Whereupon, according to General Lawton, 
Major Webb rolled over and over on the ground, 
and laughed and cried like a boy. 
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He Came Down. 


N “Old Times in West Tennessee” the author 
| describes an amusing example of the adminis- 
tration of justice in the early history of Ten- 
nessee. Squire Thomas Thompson was the first 
magistrate in Tipton, and the reader will see that 
he did not allow offenders to go unpunished. 


Joe Seahorn, a quarrelsome fellow, had a dif- 
ficulty with a —o which ended in blows. 
The squire ordered the offending parties arrested 
and brought before him. Seahorn, the chief 
offender, took to his heels when he saw the officer 
approaching. Finding that he should be over- 
taken, he climbed a tree like a squirrel, and 
took refuge in the topmost branches. The officer 
——— ed him to come down. Seahorn defiantly 
r 


efused. 

“If ye want me,” he called, “come up here an’ 

t me!” Thinking himself safe, he crowed like a 

efiant rooster on his perch. 

The officer hesitated but a moment. “Fetcli me 
an axe,” he said to a bystander. The axe was 
soon in his hand, and he began aiming sturdy 
blows at the trunk. 

Joe’s bravado began to melt as the tree cracked 


and showed signs of = 
“Hold on!” he cried, rather weakly. “I'll come 
down.” me 
“Hold on yourself!” shouted the officer. ‘This 
tree’s coming down, and you with it!” saying 


which, he whacked away at the thinning trunk. 
Seahorn Socony ightened, began to slide 

down, and struck the ground just as the tree left 

the stump. He was caught in a moment by the 

officer, and for safe-keeping was put under a cart- 

body weighted down with a huge log. There he 

ty the day, awaiting the squire’s time for trying 
S$ case. 


—— +0 --—_ 


No Exception. 


CASE was on trial before the circuit court 
in one of those staid, conservative counties 
of central Pennsylvania where people live 


very much as their fathers did, and are seldom 
troubled by desires to emigrate. 


Eleven _- had been secured, and a tales- 
man was undergoing examination as to his titness 
for the position of twelfth juryman, when the 
attorney for the prosecution suddenly asked: 
“By the way, Mr. Crouch, I see you have the 
same name as the defendant in this case. May 
ask if you are related to him?” , 
“Yes, sir,” replied the talesman. “I am dis- 
tantly related to him.” - 
“Then, your honor,” said the lawyer, turning to 
the judge, “I shall challenge him for cause. 7 
“He can step down if you wish, Mr. Sharpe, 
responded the judge, “but I apprehend it wil 
not make much difference. The eleven jurymen 
you have secured are all distant relatives of the 
defendant.” 


<9 »—____—_. 


“ARE there any lobsters in Ireland, Pat?” “Yis, 
sorr. The brooks is red with ’em!”—Zacho'7¢- 
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Hymn for a Child. 


God gave me a little light 
To carry as I go; 
Bade me keep it clear and bright, 
Shining high and low. 
Bear it steadfast, without fear, 
Shed its radiance far and near, 
Make the path before me clear 
With its friendly glow. 


God gave me a little song 
To sing upon my way; 

Rougl may be the road, and long, 
Dark may be the day; 

Yet a little bird can wing, 

Yet a little flower can spring, 

Yet a little child can sing, 
Make the whole world gay. 


God gave me a little heart 
To love whate’er He made ; 
Gave me strength to beay my part, 
Glad and unafraid. 
Through Thy world so fair, so 
bright, 
Father, guide my steps aright! 
Thou my song and Thou my light, 
So my trust is stayed. 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


ee 
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Dulcie’s Programme. 


“OQ mamma! Are you going 
away again to-day?” cried a dole- 
ful little voice, as Dulcie watched 
her mamma take out her bonnet 
and gloves. “I don’t know what 
todo when you are gone. I can’t 
have my lessons, and there’s no 
one to play with!” 

“Why, Dulcie,” said her mam- 
ma, “you will have the baby and 
nurse.” 

“The baby takes so much nap, 
and nurse isn’t young, and doesn’t 
know how to play like you,” said 
Dulcie, big tears filling her blue 
eyes and her red lips growing into 
a pout. “I don’t see why you 
have to go away to-day, anyhow!” 
and Dulcie ran and hid her face 
in her mother’s dress, and sobbed 
outright. 

“Dulcie, my little girlie,’ said i 
her mother, sitting down and gath- 
ering her into her arms, “mamma 
is obliged to go into the city on 
business. Do you think it is right 
for my little daughter to make her- 
self and her mamma unhappy by 
acting this way? Now wipe off 
those tears and cheer up. Listen. 
Iam going to tell you something. 
I will make a programme for you 
to carry out while I am gone.” 

“What’s a programme?” asked 
Dulcie, sitting up and choking 
back the tears. Pe 

“It is something which tells you es 
what to do at each hour. I want 
to take the nine o’clock train, and 
I cannot get back before the three 
o’dock train this afternoon. I 
will tell you what to do every hour 
while I am gone. Will that be 











| of the map of Pennsylvania you can by looking 
|at the book. At half past twelve get out your 
paint-box and color me a picture, any one you 
| like in the back of some magazine. 

| . “At one o’clock baby will be awake, and you 
and she will have your lunch together and rest 
and play till two. Then you may sew on those 
buttons for me I told you of yesterday, two of 





your nightgown 
and one on my apron. 
Nurse will get them for you. 


them on 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Her tasks were so interesting that when a little 
girl neighbor came to ask if she could come over 
to her house and play, Dulcie shook her head 
pleasantly, and said, “No, Marguerite, I have 


too much to do to-day to go anywhere. Mamma | 


left me a programme, and I must carry it out,”’ 
| and she went eagerly back to her writing lesson. 
| This surprised nurse, who dreaded to have 
any little girl ask for Dulcie to go away, because 
Dulcie’s mamma did not allow her away from 
home while she was away, and Dulcie always 
begged and coaxed when nurse said ““No.” 
It was a very bright-faced little girl who 
washed her face and brushed her hair, and stood 
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| Nats to (rack. 


AN ANAGRAM SKETCH. 


(Each group of italicized letters may be trans- 
posed so as to form a single word.) 

One day, on scrisong the elfids, 1 saw a dilch 
asleep druen a rete. here was bondoy near, and 
an grief that the hiled was stol, 1 send hate my 
ae As I came an reer to the abeb, I found that 
it was uttos and thalhey, and not in a attes of no 
rat is vat, aS I deep tecxr. I made seer bald coin 
noise in grampt on the dry sevale, and the little 
neo awoke and sat up, grin bub its eyes. I said, 
“High eo, baby, where is your yam fil?” The 
strong yue pointed to draw the 
sowdo, and there, almost a cled 
cone by the stere, I saw a small 
binac; and standing in the yow 





on the terrace 
above the gate, her 

tasks all done, watching 
for mamma to come, and waving 

her handkerchief when she first appeared in 
sight. And now when mamma is going away 
for the day, Dulcie does not cry and look sad 
any more; she only says, “Well, mamma, I hope 
you’ll have time to make me a programme before 





nice? Now from nine till half- When that is done you may go out in | you go.” Grace LIVINGSTON HILL. 
past you may attend to your birdie. the yard and begin to watch for me. I will | 
Fix his cage nicely, and don’t get any water on | probably be at home on the three o’clock train, <7 


your dress or shoes. Be careful. 
trusts you, you know. See that he takes his 
bath, and give him fresh seed and water and a 
bit of chickweed. At half-past nine you may 
take your primer and read till ten. Review 
yesterday’s lesson and see if you can read the 
hew page. Nurse will tell you any words you 
do not know.” 

Dulcie’s face was brightening. “But how can 
I remember it all, mamma?” she asked. 

“I will write it down for you, dear,’’ ‘said 
mamma, smiling. “Run and get me a pencil and 
paper from the library while I put on my bonnet.’’ 

Dulcie, all eagerness, started, but as she came 
back she asked, “But how can I read it, mam- 
ma? You know I don’t know all words yet.” 

a will make it so that you can read it, Dulcie,”’ 
said her mother, reassuringly, as she took the 
pencil and kissed the little troubled face. 

“Now, then,” said mamma, working away 
with the pencil rapidly while Dulcie looked over 
her shoulder, “from nine to nine-thirty, the 
bird ;” and Dulcie saw appear from the quick- 
moving pencil a rough outline of a bird-cage. 

From nine-thirty till ten, your reading lesson.” 
The ready peneil drew an open book, and on one 
Page the outline of an oak leaf which Dulcie 
recognized as her yesterday’s lesson. . 

“From ten to eleven you may go out in the yard 
and play with nurse and baby,” said mamma, 
glancing at the clock to see how much time she 
had before her train. “At eleven take your 
arithmetic and work the next five examples on 
the blackboard. At half past eleven get out 
your copy-book and write three lines of a b’s. 
At twelve o’clock you will take your geography 
and open to that page where you saw Pennsyl- 
Vania yesterday, and draw the very nicest outline 


Mamma | and I shall expect to see a little girl in a blue | 


gingham dress waving her white handkerchief 
down by the gate the minute I turn the corner 
| from the station. There is your programme. I 
| guess you can read it. Now good-by, for I must 
| hurry,’’ and mamma kissed her hurriedly, leaving 
| Dulcie so interested in studying her programme 
| that she scarcely realized her mother was gone. 
| This was what she saw on the paper: 
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The morning passed by very rapidly and hap- 
pily for Dulcie. She watched the clock carefully 
every time it struck the hour and the half-hour, 
and went from one thing to another on her 


programme as a happy, busy little bee would go 
| from one flower to another. : 








How Ted Lent a Hand. 


He is such a little boy, this Ted, and his legs 
are so short and his chubby fists are so very wee 
that you might think he would have to wait 
quite a long time before he could lend a hand 
that would be of any use; but he does not 
think so. 

There was a fine shower the other night, and 
in the morning what should Ted see, right in 
front of his home, on prim, precise Cottage 
Street, but a mud-puddle; yes, a dirty, delight- 
| ful mud-puddle! How he hurried through his 
| breakfast so as not to lose a minute! 

He had a baker’s dozen of beautiful mud 
pies on the curb, and was admiring them for a 
moment while he rested, when bump! a big 
bundle came down upon those lovely pies, flat- 
tening them dreadfully. 

He jumped up, frowning, but when he saw 
the tired, sad face of the poor old washerwoman, 
| Mrs. Connolly, the frown smoothed itself into a 

dimply smile; and he picked up that bundle, 
which had dropped off the tired arms which held 
| Several others, and carried it ’way to the avenue, 
which was as far as mamma let her little man 
explore the city, on account of the electric cars. 
There he touched his hat and bowed, just as he 


had seen big Brother Don do on the way to) 


church when he met any ef the college girls. 
And Mrs. Connolly stood and smiled after him 
| as he ran back to rebuild his pies. Such a happy 
little face! The solemn, slow-pacing professor 
whom he met brightened up and stepped; off 
briskly and began to whistle—actually whistle! 


| Think of it! So you see Teddy lent, not only a | 


| hand, but two feet and a happy face, even if he 
was such a little boy. Minnie L. Upton. 


road was a large, hermolty-looking 
nomaw. She misled as she caught 
my eye, came ill see ury forward, 
picked up her tin fan, and shaved 
in before I had emit to say a word. 
The next time I see a lone dotreld 
I shall bure my a into aiming. 


2. 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 


Our careless Jack a book did —— . 
But when he hunted on the — 

For it, *twas missing, to his ——. 
He found the situation —, 

He couldn’t quite refrain from — ; 
When suddenly his tears were —. 





He knew the gardener was 
uite near him as he sat there —— 
His parrot, of his book un—. 





And quite absorbed he was with —— 
That day, she was so very —, 
But now he did regret his 





Perhaps old Mike his time was 
Old scores to pay by slyly 
The book until he came from —. 








Said Michael from his nap a—, 
“Sure, and your book I'd not be —, 
I’ve care enough to do my —.” 
Jack at himself was soundly —, 
Vowing he’d overcome his —, 
When all at once some one was —. 
A dog that chewed some leaves 


so —, 
Poor Jack decided nothing — 
Till he replaced a book so . 





The outcome of this all was 
Jack at his failing was so " 
He cured the habit so in—. 








3. 
INTERLACINGS 


A 1234 will surely toss 

You high in air most viciously, 
If you his pathway cross 

Quite unsuspiciously. 


Yet when they meet one by the 


way, 
Will people laugh hilariously. 
And others feel they must obey 
One that appears occasionally. 


456, so philologists explain, 
In olden times meant to restrain 
Or hinder one ; but, strangely, now 
i Its meaning is permit, allow. 





678 is a product of the mine. 
The pride of good housewives 

Is to behold it brightly shine— 
They rub it all their lives. 


He who has a 123456 78 his limb, 

Boey or head, alas for him! 

Death and destruction hath it 
hurled 

These many years throughout the world. 


’Twas from a 12345678 to-day 
The latest news I learned. 
I went no farther on my int fe 
But home at once returned, 
And sought my relatives, to tell 
To them the tidings, “All is well!” 


4. 
SWALLOWING. 


Some articles are looked for 
Long time ere they are found. 
You needn’t search for this long, 

For it is always round. 
Though it is not a drug 
Nor any sort of pill 
Prescribed by learned doctors 
When you are feeling ill, 
To swallow it will alter 
Conditions any day. 
To give you just an iInstance— 
I think that I may say, 
That we, if we should swallow it, 
Much misery would show. 
While she, if she should swallow it, 
Henceforth on foot must go. 
And he, if he should do the same, 
Would have to till the ground. 
To think in such a trifle 
Such potency is found! 


5. 

RIDDLE. 
Come out on me and take a pleasant sail; 
But do not bruise my leaves or you will weep; 
And now as on me you ride up the steep, 
You'll hear me plainly on the rising gale. 
Call at the farmer’s barn if you are able, 
And you will find I’m full from floor to gable. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My little pet sits on my knee, 
And her happy first comes soft and low; 


From my pipe my seconds fill the room, 
And my whole is the sweetest thing I know. 
11. 

In the old colonial first 
Many a busy matron last; 

Oft have we the tale rehearsed 
Of our fathers’ glorious > ; 

How — whole they proudly wore, 

While their wrongs they bravely bore. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Cent, you, rye—century. 2. Con, sew, 
lay, shun—consolation. 3. Bay, cur—baker. 4. 
Romance. 

2. 1. Satchel, sachet, chase, cash, ash, as. 2. 
Threaten, theatre, hatter, heart, tear, ear, re. 

3. _J-os-H. A-ls-O. C-le-W. K-in-E. 8-oi-L. 
O-ra-L. N-ew-S. Jackson, Howells 

4. Sable, weasel, seal, gnu, deer, mink, tapir, 
bear, hog, yak, ass, beaver, dog, camel, goat, 
| ewe, lion, =, panther, hare, badger, horse, otter, 
leopard, zebra, tiger, cat, hyena, rat, antelope. 













































































150 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ST AMES. 10 100 diff., 1900 list and album, 5c. ; 150 diff., 9c. ; | STAMES Pont on sent on Fogg a play ae. _ foreign 


Agts. 50% com. Starr Stamp Co. Coldwater, Mich. 


TAMPS! 100 var. Transvaal, etc.,10c. Album and List | 
and Ornamental 


free. Agts. wtd. 50%. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Trees, 
Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. Mai Vatze postp ata. 


‘161 Diff. Stamps, China, etc., 10c. App. sheets. 50%. 
to Rico, Orange F.S., Cape G.H Larger by express or frei Direct dea will 
Agents wanted . New 1900 list free. | 
“C. AN STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. THE STORRS & HARRISON co. 


























CURRENT- EVENTS |g 


Tur ReLIEF OF LADYSMITH, recorded in 
this column last week, was effected February 


28th, 118 days after the siege began. A small WASHABLE HAIR INSOLE) 


Lists free. 2. /. Stamp Co., 35. NV. Main St., Prov., R. 
TAMPS. 50 different genuine ie Por 
STAM Borneo, om. ~with album. ie 10 cts.: gave you money, try us. Efewant —- 
og mixed Chile, etc., , cts.; 1000 hinges, 6 h year. 1 ‘acres, 
- Painesville, Ohio. 











And Saver. 
. - a | Won’t hold moisture. Keeps feet M 
force of cavalry, commanded by General Lord clean and dry. "Helps the cireu- oney=: Print your own 
. < ras j | on. Cures Rheumatism, Cal- iJ | 
~, Dundonald, was the first to | an” ‘tanaer and Persplring Maker jiierriivr 
enter the city. The garrison Feet. Prevents jar in walking. em 3 print. 


: : - 10¢. pair. 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe. 
and inhabitants, about 15,000 | pap WM. ti. WILEY ‘ik’ SON CO, Box B, Hartiord, Conn. 


in all, were greatly reduced by | q ‘ 
sickness and privation. They| « KEES BOO! BOOK & COPY-HOLDER ; es ay) 
had subsisted for weeks on) ¢ 


paul i NECESSITY ih "EVERY HOME AND B & ii 
horse- and mule-flesh, and un- SCHOOL ROOM. POSTPAI STAMPS G 
F.D.KEES BEATRICE NEB. SOYS « ris 


sanitary conditions had occa- Pen mange aa 
sioned a heavy mortality. About pr ma wow musical ee, py ypc 





y. Send for catalogue, presses, 
type, paper, to factory. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 



































Lono Dunoonaco. wounds or disease, and about the Whea you sell the Ink Powder ome @ the money to us and select 
» This i h ffer bo 
same number were wounded, General Buller’s BICYCLES your premium. This is an honest offer. trust yen. D jon't lose 
army lost about 6,000 men, killed and wounded, 


| grand all orders te 
‘ iffarent ¢ g ise siege. The HERE “youth and 
in the different attempts to raise the siege. 1e W iemnemramnas an . SEND | vs NO MONEY. Psalter aiat 
0. e iow 
| 


opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day 
joer) Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills. 





main body of the Boers retreated before General Gubin tect" on long. ‘ade with 

Buller’s advance into the Free State. CLEVELAND BICYCLE. fall Gaaing, Sens 

we Every part of every 

Tuer TERRITORY OF HAWAt.—The Senate, Cleveland is carefully 

March Ist, passed, without a division, a bill = gh ft 
establishing a territorial government in Hawaii. 





oe ps, 
wheel is tested as a snunee p0nthds ae couch. No m money re- 












































ete., will 
The form of government closely resembles that whole. & aay! w with 1 your ea A A express. Ilust: 
of existing territories, including a governor and Bevel-Gear Chainless , ge ats Hanover St., Boston, Mase 
judges appointed by the President, and a legisla- Models, $75. 
ture and a delegate in Congress chosen by the Chain mrp eh $50. | SPER “BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER. 
T ; * ; Ss ‘at e. “ 
people. The bill extends the customs laws of Pica sian pret, how to make all kinds 
the United States over the islands. It forbids LOZIER SALES DEPT., | : Cameras, Windmills, Micro- 
contract labor, and excludes contract labor immi-| |p 1% * \ . 
yy Cleveland, Ohi Telephon Lan 
grants. It establishes an educational qualifica- AS TD as Hoven | larbs, Boats from 2 
tion for the suffrage, but the property qualification Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 


ons, Toy Houses, Bow and Ar- 


in the original bill was stricken out. , ( Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, 
. rown S : Fishing Tackle, Rabbit and | 


Bird Traps, and many others. 
All is made so plain that a 


* 
RELIEF FOR PuERTO Rico.—The provi- F p tT . i 
‘ i ™ boy can easily make them 
sional tariff bill for Puerto Rico, which passed amous IC ures. au handsome illustrations, ‘This great book by mail 16 
* . : . 93 fo: sts. CLAR. CL. , Pub., Syracuse. 
the House of Representatives February 28th, Authors and their Homes, Ce. BOE S Coe y’ 5 
provided that the money received from duties Famous Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. 


both ways, should be applied to the administra- 200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. m ee for SERVICE 


Cn Ce agg Soon 
tion of the island. But the needs of the people 150 MADONNAS. olesale P 

















are urgent, and the President sent to the House, One Cent Each, 120 for $1. = sandidaamts: tobe found any- 
March 2d, a special message recommending the Marts x6, Set Sutiests. BE cama i re 
appropriation for the benefit of Puerto Rico pe nod t+ & bn: Ke NYS / ship the best—one < of them 
of the sum already collected in duties on others. Comparison will kind—Guaranteed as represented or your money back. 
Puerto Rican products, which amounts to about onal . i ‘ote. in| ag PG.0.D with privilege 984.00; fine spring | 
$2,000,000, and of any further sum which may sictures and 24-page cata- nents 8 889.00; Cy ay ee 948.05 
be collected under existing laws. The House Sen ipgue, illustrated with | Bee eee go.20 up. Single harness @4.50; Farn 
y (30) pictures. rness. 5 ease, Send for free illustrated catalogue. 
immediately, by a vote of 162 to 107, passed a bill Ga. P. BROWN & ; O., Beverly, Mass. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. VanBuren St.,B-177 ,Chicago 


making this appropriation. | 

THE GOLD STANDARD BI1L1, in the form in 
which it was reported by the conference commit- 
tee, passed the Senate, March 6th, by a vote of 
44 to 26. 











Easily Ea Genre oS 

@® Perfume FREE to agate, 
You can easily earn this splendid high-grade 1900 model, fully 3 
guaranteed bicycle, equal to any wheel ever sold for $35, ¢ 
by selling only $35 worth of ou? famous Toilet Soaps 
and Perfumes among —— friends and neighbors, 
at 25 cents per box or bottle. Our handsome illus- 
trated catalogue shows over 150 other useful and 
valuable premiums, including gold and silver 
watches, cameras, couches, writing desks, guitars, 
mandolins, guns, etc., etc. Sent free on receipt 
of your name and address. 





LABOR TROUBLES IN CHICAGO.—A strike 
has been in progress for several weeks in the | 
building trades at Chicago, affecting from 30,000 | 
to 40,000 wage-earners. The question at issue is | ER = 
not one of wages or hours of labor. These had | wonderfuloffer a ge - ar ade ak ee ee 
been adjusted between the labor organizations | or Perfume. Even boys and girls make successful ageete. . 


and the employers, when fresh trouble arose over 13wUUOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago. | 





an attempt on the part of employing contractors 
to secure the assent of their workmen to certain | 


general rules. About the ist of March the strike | 
extended to the machinists and metal-workers, | AN 
but in their case the movement is for higher | 
wages and a shorter working day. | 

Tak FLEETS AT MANILA.— The question | SEWI N G MACH I N E 
whether Admiral Dewey’s fleet at Manila was ss 
superior to that of Admiral Montojo was recently | 
brought before the court of claims to determine | \ 
the amount of prize money due Admiral Dewey 
and his men. Under the law, if the victorious | 
fleet was superior in strength to the vanquished | 
one, the prize money to be distributed would be | 
reckoned at the rate of $100 for every man on 
board the enemy’s vessels which were sunk: but 
if the victorious fleet was only of equal or inferior le 
strength, the amount would be doubled. It was 
argued, on behalf of Admiral Dewey and his | 
crews, that the shore forts, mines and torpedoes 
should be taken into account in reckoning the 


Spanish strength; but the court could find no 
warrant for including them, and so fixed the 





Holder, latest improvements, and Polished Quartered Oak Tables. 

The balls, the same as used on high-grade bicycles, are made from the 

finest grade tool-steel, and should last a lifetime. The Twin Spool 
Holder enables the operator to wind the bobbin without unthreading the needle 
or removing the work. Its advantages are self-evident. 

Each Machine is supplied with a Set of Latest Steel Attachments, full 
Nickel-Plated, and Warranted for 
Ten Years. The New Companion 
is an embodiment of all that is up- 
to-date in Sewing Machines. No 
more satisfactory or durable Ma- 
chine can be had at any price. 


W‘ offer three styles, each with BALL BEARINGS, Twin Spool 





S555 5555 








award at the smaller sum. STYLE 1 

IMPORTANT DECISIONS.—The Ohio| Five Drawers, . $19.00. 
supreme court has sustained the constitution- 
ality of the anti-trust law of that state in a suit ore ss. 
brought against the Standard Oil and associated | With Drop Head, $21.75. 
companies. On the other hand, the anti-trust | STYLE 3 


act of Illinois has been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by Judge Kohlsaat, of the United States 
District Court. The supreme court of Illinois 
has decided that the Associated Press is an 
unlawful combination in so far as it seeks to 
restrict the purchase or sale of news to its own 
members. The supreme court of Missouri has 
declared unconstitutional the law of that state 
taxing department stores. 

RECENT DrEAatus.—The Hon. Sydney P. 
Epes, representative in Congress from the 
fourth Virginia district—The Hon. Alfred C. 
Harmer, representative in Congress from the 
fifth Pennsylvania district, and known as “the 
father of the House’’ from his length of service. | 


Full Cabinet, 
with Drop Head, $23.75. 


DELIVERED 
FREE 


at any freight office east of Colorado. 











In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west 
of these states, delivered FREE for $3.00 extra. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 


Send for Sewing Machine BOOKLET. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 


v Publishers of THz Youtn’s Companion. 








. + * -t | valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of yal 

600 officers and men were kiHed | C I lE VELAND | English Ink Powder at l0c cach. Every package makes 50e worth | 
“ i, i | of fine ink, We ask no money—send your name and address, and we | 

dur ing the siege, Or died from | will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. | 








Gadddddaa 


Coadjutor of the Diocese of Minnesota (Episcopal). | 
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$90? to $2399 RUXYEAVICTOR:: 


Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. — and | 
Finished ; Guaranteed for 20 Years. Write for Cat 
Attachments Free. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. We y? F 
Dept. M26, VICTOR ane to 167 Plymouth PI. 





WALL PAPER 
See our samples before piacing your order. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-16 Market Street, Philadel Pa. 














“EARN. A SET OF @¢é¢é<¢ 

. SAD IRONS | 
Just sell ue worth Baker’s wane and Soup 

| to earn them free. Bicycle 


| Cameras, Watches, Dinner Sets’ ij 
} Toilet Sets, Albums, 














| Chinaand Silverware 
so easily earned. 
| Write for + 
| W. G. Baker (De) ¥), 
| Spring fiel: 


Does Much Work 


With Little Work 


emington 
Typewriter 


Ww eOnery SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
7” Broadway, New York. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in + town to ride and exhibit 
a a 900 bicycle. 












































| 
1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20. 
| "99 and "98 Models, high grade, $8 to $13. 
-Hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to 810. Great Factory Clevring 
Sale ‘at half factory cost. We ship 
| anywhere on trial without a cet in 
} advance. 
| RN A BICYC. distrilut- 
ing Catalogues for us. Many eared 
a wheel last year. Our 1900 proposi- 
tion is even more liberal 
Write at once for our Bargain List 
and special oer. Address Dept. 1 
GCYGOLE CO., Races, 





For Toilet and Bath 


Saves you the money spent on 
expensive wrappers, colors and 
perfumes, and gives you some- 
thing better—absolute purity. 













Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 


Wiso 














Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 

















DIGESTIVE | 
TABLETS 


DIGEST ANY KIND 
OF FOOD KNOWN 


g) Joun NSON’S "| 
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IENCE 

AvcoHoL AND ANAROHY.—Prof. Cesare | 
Lomibroso recently had an opportunity to test | 
scientifically the effect of alcohol in developing 
Jatent criminal tendencies. The subject of his 
experiments was @ man who had surrendered 
himself to the police with the avowal that anarch- 
jsts wished to make him their instrument for 
assassinating the King of Italy. The man seemed 
sane, but no corroboration of his story could be 
obtained. Unexpectedly, after drinking wine, 
he broke out into anarchistic threats. Acting 
upon this hint, Professor Lombroso administered 
alcohol to him in carefully measured quantities, 
and discovered that after he had drunk a certain 
amount he developed violent criminal tendencies, 
all recollection of which appeared to have van- | 
jshed from his mind when the effects of the | 
alcohol had passed off. 


Tur TELEMETER.—Considerable importance 
is attached to the distance-measuring field-glass 
invented by Mr. Zeiss of Jena. It is simply an 
extension of the natural power of the eyes to 
estimate the distance of near-by objects. This 
power depends upon the fact that the space 
between the eyes serves like a base-line in 
surveying, the lines of sight converging upon a 
selected object from the ends of the base. In the 
telemeter the effective distance between the eyes 
is increased by means of’ prisms, and double 
images of the objects looked at are formed. The 
distance between the images varies with the 
remoteness of the objects, and a scale shows 
what the real distance is. Up to about two miles 
the results are said to be fairly accurate. 

A HEAVY-ARMED ELEPHANT.—Ata recent 
meeting of the Zodlogical Society in London a 
photograph was exhibited, showing a pair of 
remarkably large tusks 
which had belonged to 
an African elephant. 
Measured along the outer 
curve, each tusk was ten 
feet and four inches 
long, but they differed a 
little in weight, one weighing 225 and the other 
235 pounds, or a total of 460 pounds, which the 
elephant had carried about without the least 
inconvenience. 








ANOTHER IcE-DEFYING SHIP.—Work has 
been begun at Kiel on a new vessel for the 
proposed German Antarctic expedition. Its out- 
line will be somewhat rounder than that of 
Nansen’s Fram. It will be built of wood, that 
being regarded as the only material at the same 
time strong enough and elastic enough to with- 
stand the terrible pressure of the polar ice. It 
will carry about 30 men with provisions for 
three years. The vessel is to be fitted out not 
later than the end of August, 1901. 

ARIZONA’S JEWELLED TREES.— At the} 
request of the General Land Office, Mr. Lester 
F. Ward recently explored the fossil forests of 
Arizona. The richest deposit of silicified trees 
covers an area of about eight miles square, in 
Apache County. In some parts of this area the 
petrified logs lie much more thickly than they 
could have stood while living, and Mr. Ward 
thinks they must have been transported by swift 
currents of water in the Mesozoic era. Micro- 
Scopic inspection of the texture of the agatized 
wood proved that it resembled the araucarian 
pine of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Sounps HEARD IN A BALLOON.—Mr. J. 
M. Bacon, the Englishman, who with his 
daughter made a lofty balloon ascent to observe 
the meteor shower last November, tells some 
interesting things about the sounds that reached 
theirears. At the height of 5,000 feet the ringing 
of horses’ feet on a hard road could be heard. At 
4,000 feet the splashing sound made by ducks in 
a pond was audible. The barking of dogs and 
the crowing of cocks could be heard at 7,000 or 
8,000 feet. These sounds penetrated through a 
white floor of cloud which hid the earth from 
sight. In the perfect silence of the air around 
the balloon they were startled by what seemed 
Stealthy footsteps close at hand. Investigation 
showed that this sound was caused by the 
stretching of the ropes and the yielding of the 
silk as the balloon continued to expand. 

_ Tur Mysterious Gr@ENscHEIN.—There 
is visible in the night sky, under favorable 
eircumstances, a faint light, rounded in outline, 
and situated always exactly opposite to the place 
of the sun. It is called the “gegenschein,”’ and 
iS one of the most inexplicable objects known to 
astronomers. Recently Prof. W. H. Pickering 
has suggested a new explanation of the gegen- 
Schein. According to him it may be “a sort of 
cometary or meteoric satellite” attending the 
earth. He supposes it to be composed of a cloud 
cf meteors, situated about 1,000,000 miles from 
the earth, and revolving around it in a period of 
just one year, so that the sun and the meteors are | 
always on opposite sides of the earth. He| 





estimates that the size of this ghostly satellite 
may be nearly the same as that of the plone | 
Jupiter, viz., about 86,000 miles in diameter. 


| The 


| er 
| menced as Telegraph 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


in. Business life is everything. Begin as a 
telegraph operator. It is a_ pleasant and 
Start = table trade which is easily and quickly 
earned and becomes a stepping-stone to 
eater things. Nine-tenths of the Presidents, Mana- 
gers and Superintendents of American railways com- 
rators. 
For 28 years we have been teaching Telegraphy and 
placing our graduates in the railway service. 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. It explains our 
ways of helping Students to defray the expense of 
attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


Burpee’s 
“Seeds that Grow.” 


If you want to get the Best Seeds for 
your garden this year, you should send your 
address on a postal card for BURPEEF’s 
FARM ANNUAL FOR 1900. It is a bright, 
new book, considered by intelligent planters 
everywhere “The Leading American Seed 
Catalogue.” You had better write to-day. 

Simply address 


BURPEE, Philadelphia. 
BEB EB SBESBESBHEHE HEEB E SB 
@ “4 Perfect Food’’ 
‘* Preserbes Health’’ 

‘* Prolongs Life ”” 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST: 


COCOA: 





























“Known the world over. 


| 





. . . Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medica] Ye 
practitioner, the nurse, and | 
the intelligent housekeeper gy 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. | 


ie 
Walter Baker & Co. utd. 
Tames DORCHESTER, MASS. 
on Every Package Established 1780. & 
BEBEEBEHEHEEBEBSBS 


) BB 2) o>28; 
) XK op CORKS 
Wafer Sliced 


Dried Beef 
Try It. 


Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is one 
of our thirty varieties of perfectly packed canned 









































foods and comes to you as fresh, dainty and 
deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced. 

Put up in convenient sized key opening cans. 
If not in stock, he will 
order it at your request. 


Ask your grocer. 


Drop a postal for new edition free ‘“How tomake good 
things to eat.” Libby, MeNelll & Libby, 





| indigestion, or even chronic dyspepsia, which 


OMor 
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Brass Band 











With the new, stylish, 
rococo pattern, 


WE WILL SELL DIRECT IF 





m 
- 
£é EXTRA FRAME 
REINFORCEMENTS, 

Quiet, rich finish and 

XY general tone of excel- 
lence are appealing with 

\ renewed Eros to fas- | 

& tidious, discriminating | 

, wheel folks. 


1) Price, $40. 


“ Best Ramblers ever built.” | 





Lid» 





Rambler stores and 
agencies everywhere. 





Currer CHAINLESS 
Bicyc.es also on sale. 











3icycLes for old and 
young, $20 to $35. 


IDEAL 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms 
| & Supplies. Write for catalog. 445 
| illustrations. FREE; it gives Mo 
| sie and Instructions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 
BICYCLES | 40 Adams &8t.. CHICAGO. 
| 


Send for Catalogue. 


eventide when the 







central figure — the 


from all parts of the house 
as they hear its sweet, me! 


blending of its groups of chords 


Thousands sold! Have 


Any one can play them from the figure 


700 extra tunes Sc. each. 


THE PHONOHARP CO., Dept. T, 150 Liverpool St., 
EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


AT day’s 
4% work is done we see the fam- 
ily group gathered around one 
son or 
daughter who is playing ... 


COLUMBIA 
ZITHER .... 


No wonder they are drawn 


low tones and the harmonious 


you one yet? 


No. 3, chart music furnished with eaeh instrument. 
$6. Prices, $4to $8. 





Catalogue Free. 





AMERICAN BICYCLE Co., 


YOUR DEALER HASN'T IT. 











Gormully & Jeffery 
SALES DEPARTMENT, 
North Franklin St. and Institute Place, 
Ch Li 


FRIED ONIONS 
—— 




















contain no harmful drugs, but are composed 
of valuable digestives, which act promptly upon 
the food eaten. I never knew a case of 


Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.’’ 

Cheap cathartic medicines, claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion, can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indiges- | 
tion Is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 





\\ 





For samples or particulars about 
agency write to nearest address, 


ALFRED PEATS & ( 


41-43 W.14' ST..NEW YORK. 
143-145 WABASH AVE.,CHICAGO. 


\ =p 
Indirectly Caused the Death of | R. ~~ LY ky] 
A lif: Bas (CAY, 
the World’s Greatest General. /(\. 4/77, 
\ ; FA, ‘ 5 
e . r \\ A = J y 
It is a matter of history that Napoleon was AY) S 
|a gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
| things of the table, and history further records RE P 
that his favorite dish was fried onions; his | D 
death from cancer of stomach, it is claimed CZ C >? 4 RK 
also, was probably caused from his excessive Z ENTURY SN 
indulgence of this fondness forthe odorous | \ PA yp) 
vegetable. pe Bp \\ 
The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article | ) 
of food, in fact, has many medicinal qualities 7 a 
of value, but it would be difficult to find a more | aed | LS 
indigestible article than fried onions, and to| eT: = 
many people they are simply poison; but the | -~.. 
onion does not stand alone in this respect. | }\)))) Our New Designs 
Any article of food that is not thoroughly | i N R d 
digested becomes a source of disease and dis- ow Kea y- 
comfort, whether it be fried onions or beef- FZ Samples Mailed to You Free. 
steak. : eae Z Our line this year represents the 
The reason why any wholesome food is not | pigs, largest and handsomest assort- 
> ° a ment of wall papers ever shown 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks in the United States. See our new 
; coy : . satin flora tripe tapestry an 
|some important element of digestion. _ Some wow ly Ag 
stomachs lack peptone; others are deficient. in S shades of reds, blues, greens and 
gastric juice; still others lack hydrochloric i 1 ty F, - 
acid. ff styles in your local market or buy 
The one thing necessary to do in any case ges “> ae pe 
aad er : y ets y Large discounts and we 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements of | f{|()) pay the freight 
digestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing [\\V/ 

. " 4 If you have only one room to 
does this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s decorate, see our new patterns 
Dyspepsia Tablets. o> before you select the paper. 

Doctor Richardson, in writing a thesis on | Hf) AN AGENT WANTED 
treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes Zi tn ovary town te take erdere from 
his remarks by saying, ‘‘ For those suffering our large sample books, showing 
from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery \ Boo 
isi , sic z can be found at your local dealer’s. 
risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia, shown by io be We furnish free handsome ad- 
gas on stomach, causing heart trouble and 74 vertising signs, illustrated circu- 
difficult breathing, as well as for all other forms . oe agente who write ue for samples 
of stomach trouble, the safest treatment is to The business pays well from the 

. ’ . . can co e 
take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets ‘\ you in variety, quality and price. 
after each meal. I advise them because they } cover HA agent now selling our 











Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, oF 


they are not only the safest and most success- 
ful, but the most scientific of any treatment for 
indigestion and stomach troubles. 





















I’S IN THE VERY AIR. 


Crescent Bicycles have set the bicycle multitude 
talking. The sales go up. with bounds each year, 
because Crescent Riders WILL talk. 
at the wheel, the guarantee, the Crescent’s record 
and the price—they speak volumes. ... . 


The Crescent Catalogue brings out the Fine Points of the Wheel. | 
Sent free on request. 


BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS MODELS, 1900, . $60. 
ADULTS’ CHAIN MODELS, . $25, $26, $35. 
Boys’ AND GiRLS’ MODELS, .... . $25. 
American Bicycle Company, : 


soma’ WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT. “wari 


And then look 
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Best 
Blue 


e Crystals 
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Give a beautiful tint to 
Linens and Laces. 
al 
Restore the color to 
worn and faded goods. 
el 
Bleach and pre- 
serve the fabric. 


> 
Ready for t 0 
use by the “/, C. 
— of ‘0 Box makes a 
= guart of Best 


Liquid Blue or 
half pint of Supe- 
rior Writing Ink for 
home or school use. 
Ask your grocer for Saw- 

"s ué Crystals— Red 
top and Blue label. If he does 
not have them, we will mail 
you a large box on receipt of 10¢ 

SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
27 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Forty Years the 
People’s Choice. 
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HE YVOUTA’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single er issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eigh 
given for $1.75-are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
serib Ww 


er directly to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Bhould be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the pabtishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
0 The Companion by the payment of money to 
mange should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








APPENDICITIS. 


HE vermiform appendix, inflam- 
mation of which constitutes 
appendicitis, is a curious little 
offshoot from the large intes- 
tine near the point where it is 
joined by the small intestine. 
It is a hollow tube about as 
thick as a lead-pencil, from an 

inch to several inches in length, which com- 

municates with the cavity of the large 






intestine but is closed at its free extremity. | 


Nobody knows definitely what its use is, and 
many think it has no use at all. 

It is a popular belief that inflammation of the 
appendix is often caused by the lodgment in it of 
a grape-seed or some similar little body, but as a 
matter of fact this very seldom occurs, and no one 


need deprive himself of a delicious and nourishing | 


fruit from any such fear. 

There are probably very few persons of middle 
age who have not had appendicitis, but fortunately 
they did not know it. It is only when the inflam- 
mation becomes severe, and involves the parts 
about the appendix, that violent symptoms appear, 
and this occurs in only a small proportion of cases. 

The disease is more frequent with the young 
than with the middle-aged or old. 

In mild cases the only symptom is a slight dull 
or colicky pain in or near the right groin. When 
the inflammation is more severe, or extends to the 
neighboring parts, the symptoms become more 
pronounced. There is a sharp pain in the abdomen, 
signs of dyspepsia—loss of appetite, nausea or 
vomiting, and bowel disturbances—are present, 
and there is often slight fever. 

In the most serious cases a sudden, violent pain 
occurs, there is marked fever, and the patient is 
depressed and presents all the signs of being very 
ill. Hiccough is often a distressing symptom. 

The treatment of appendicitis is one of the 
points upon which doctors disagree. Some believe 
that in nearly every case a cure will follow rest 
in bed, a milk diet, cold applications to the abdo- 
men and sedative remedies. Others assert that 
an operation is necessary in every instance, and 
that this should be performed the instant a 
diagnosis of appendicitis is made, before serious 
symptoms appear. 


The proper course, here as elsewhere, is doubt- | 


t—which is the number | 


Persons who send | 


Your name cannot be found on | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Some Algerian tribes steal the porcelain cups and | g 
use them as coffee-cups; the wire, if ot tron, is | “Srown's Bronchai Troches.” They will not disorder 


| woven into hedges; if it is of copper it is made 
into nose rings. The wooden poles can be made 
use of in the huts, and the hollow tron telegraph- 
poles serve as excellent pipes for conducting 
| water. 


Its subscription | 


SAVED BY A DOLL. 


An exchange gives a story told by an Indian 
agent of the manner in which a doll averted an 


| Indian war. 


te a band of Apaches back on their reserva 


| and that he did not wish to do. 

One day his men captured a little Indian girl 
and took her to the fort. 
saying not a word, but her beady black eyes 
watched everything. When night came, however, 
she broke down and sobbed, just as any white 
child would have done. 

The men tried in vain to comfort her, until the 
agent had an idea. From an officer’s wife he 
borrowed a pretty doll that belonged to her little 
daughter, and when the Apache was made to 
understand that she could have it, her sobs ceased 
and she fell oeeee. When morning came the doll 
was still clasped in her arms. She 
all day, and apparently all thought of getting 
back to her tribe left her. ‘ 

Several days passed, and then the little Apache 
girl, with the doll still in her possession, was sent 

ack to her people. When the child reached the 
Indians with the pretty doll in her chubby hands 

| it made a great sensation omens them, and the 
next day the mother came with the child to the 
Ost. he was kindly received and hospitably 


reated, and through her the tribe was persuaded 


to move back to the reservation. 


A QUEER CALLER. 
A writer in Cassell’s Little Folks tells a story of 
| arunaway hippopotamus, whose keeper succeeded 
| in recapturing him in an unusual manner. 
} 


In the days when Mr. A. D. Bartlett was king of 

the Zoo the hippopotamus once managed to break 

| out of its house. It employed its freedom very 

| properly to make a friendly call on Mr. Bartlett. 

| He was not pleased to see this huge shares out of 

bounds, and sent for one of the elephant keepers 
to come and secure it. 

To this man the “hippo” had taken extreme 
| dislike, and when he shouted to it, it turned and 
| chased him. Aver flew the keeper at the top of 
| his speed toward the hippo’s den, the big beast in 
| hot pursuit. 

The keeper darted through the 
| iP. the stairs to the platform over 
| Here he was safe. 

| Meanwhile, Mr. Bartlett, who had been followin; 
| the runaways, had securely closed the gate, an 
| the hippo was again in prison. 


te, and bolted 
e hippo’s tank. 


PRETTY BAD. 


( good and bad, but only of late has the very worst 
one been discovered. 


“How’s Johnny?” asked one of the neighbors. 
“Well,” replied Aunt Ann Peebles, “‘he’s got the 
hives this time. When he was a baby he had 
the nettle-rash. When he got over that he was 
troubled with a breakin’ out that looked like 
measles. Then he had a ringworm on one side of 
| his face. He has a bile every spring, and once in 
|a while he gets somethin’ the matter with his 
hands that the doctor says is salt rheum.” 
| “He must have some kind of humor in his blood,” 
| suggested the neighbor. 
“Yes,” said Aunt Ann, shaking her head 
gloomy. 
hat I ever see.” 


THE MISSING LINE. 


Bobby was writing his regular weekly “compo- 
sition,” for it was in the old days when com- 


On one occasion General Crook was | to | 
on, | 
ut could not catch them without killing them, | 


She was quiet all day, | 


layed with it | 


There have been many American humorists, 


“He’s the worst humorist for his age | 


positions and declamations formed a part of the | 


| school exercises every Friday afternoon. 


|. The r g~ of Bobby’s oome was “True Man- 
| hood,” and he wished end it with a poetical 
| quotation. He gnawed his penholder, scratched 


| his head, and looked at the ceiling, but the quota- | 


| tion would not come. 
Then he turned to his elder sister. 


“Rachel,” he said, “what’s the line that comes | 
| after this: ‘Honor and shame from no condition 


| rise?’ ” 
| 


“I know,” spoke up his younger sister, and she | 


| promptly quoted : 
“*Vinegar never catches flies.’ ” 


less the middle one, for in many cases an operation | 


is absolutely necessary to save life, while in others 
recovery will take place without subjecting the 
patient to this serious risk. In any case a sufferer 
from appendicitis is in danger, and should be 
under the constant care of his physician. 


——-@- — 


TELEGRAPH-POLES. 


To creatures incapable of understanding their 


use the first telegraph-poles were naturally mis- | 


leading. A London paper is authority for the 
statement that when these useful articles were 


introduced into Norway they had a disquieting | them ower weel. If th 


effect on the bears. 

The bears heard the moaning of the wind in the 
wires, and proceeded to put two and two together. 
Such a buzzing as this had been heard before. It 
was associated in the minds of the bears with a 
sweet morsel. 
So the bears set to work to root the poles out of 
the ground. . 

The woodpeckers also listened to the humming, 
and concluded that innumerable insects were con- 
cealed in those tall poles. Therefore they also 
went to work to find the treasure, boring holes to 
extract the insects. 

In time birds and animals became wiser, and 
the telegraph-pole or wire is used by more than 
one bird as a safe place for its nest. There is a 
small bird in Natal which used to build its cradle- 
shaped nest in the branches of trees, but as soon 
as the telegraph-wires were set up it changed the 
location of its housekeeping and built on the wires, 
so that snakes could not molest its treasures. 

The new position was found so secure that the 
bird added a second door to the nest, which had 
hitherto possessed only a small opening on the 
side farthest from the overhanging branch. 


Savages make strange uses of the telegraph. | a clergyman. 


The poles must be gigantic hives. | 


| mantel until the burden 


| SHOPPING IN SCOTLAND. 


The Scotch have their own idea of a “bargain 
| day,” and their view is not without a touch of 


| Shrewdness. A London paper describes a con- 
| versation between an English matron and Mr. 
| Angus McIver. 


| “I suppose, Mr. McIver,” said she, “that they 
+ and 


have bargain days in Glasgow : 
“Ma conscience, no! It wad na do ava!” | 
“Indeed!”* replied the lady. “Why, I thought 
bargin days would just suit your pee le !”? 
“Weel,” said he, “that’s juist it. It wad suit | 
they had bargain days, nae- 
body wad buy onything on the ither days, ye ken!” | 


’ 


ONE STRIKING ADVANTAGE. 


There is one point about a clock that strikes 
the half-hours that may not have occurred to the 
unthinking. 

“Papa,” asked a boy who had stood in silent | 
admiration before the new timepiece on the | 

became seqeeeurs, | 
“what’s the good of a clock that strikes every 


| half-hour?” 


“Well, my son,” replied his father, after some 
reflection, “if you are lying awake at night and 
hear it strike one three half-hours in succession, 
= know that when you hear it again it will be 
wo o’clock.” 


ONE of the companies whose steamboats ply on | 
the Great Lakes has a standing rule that clergy- 
men and Indians can travel on its boats for half 
fare. A short time ago an agent of the line was 
Syprenehes by an Indian preacher from Canada, | 
who asked for free transportation on the ground | 
that he was entitled to one-half rebate because he | 
was an Indian, and the other half because he was | 
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For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
| the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. [Adv, 


HOME STUDY, ‘ictseesieres. tase 
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Service and English 
branches, qualities for GOOD PAYING position. Success 
insured. Low rates. Catalogue FREE. ‘Trial lesson l0c. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 101 College Bidg., Buffalo, New York. 
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S“wear It SNAP”: 


This is the trade-mark of the genuine and 
only real Ball and Socket Fastener. 


 It.is printed in diamond- = 
\ Shaped design on HEAR IT SNAP! 
) every card of fasteners. as 


Beware of imitations. None but the 
** Hear It Snap”’ kind will HOLD. 
If your dealer basn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, and 
we will send you sample of the real thing 
and tell you where you can get them; or 
send 6 cents for trial set. 


|? THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
; 68 Essex St. Boston, “18-06 Worth Bt” New York. 






























Beautify 
Your Home 


At small cost by deco- 
rating walls and ceilings 
with Muralo. Original, | 
pleasing effects in color 
and design — flat or in | 
relief—may be produced 
by any person. a 


Muralo, 


the modern wall finish, | 
was awarded highest | 
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| TOOTH POWDER 
KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE, THE BREATH SWEET | 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY. } 
| , CONTAINS NO GRIT NOACID po | 

NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS Say | 

: A abi shel Baha er | 

€:. DinecTiONS Morse 

DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER SPRINKLE ONAFEW) 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER 


<>» PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE. 
. PUT UP BY * 











honors at the National | Seite gS 
Export Exposition at, | -Hovnis SONA een: 
Philadelphia. Its pos- | 











Sepa sibilities for home 
|decoration of picture frames, vases, | 
/mantels, panels, et~., will astonish you. 


“ Muralo Decorations in the Home,” a book- 
let, explains all. Itisfree. Address Dept. B. 


The Muralo Co., 


New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, N. Y. City. 


Just to remind you that RUBIFOAM is 
to-day recognized as the leading denti- 
frice, hence frequently imitated. See that 
the bottle you buy has this label and 
trade-mark — RUBIFOAM. 


25 cents. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Mfrs., LOWELL, Mass. 

















We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Hew spring Suits, $ by 


The costumes and skirts which we make are exclusive in 
Style and distinctly different from the ready-made garments. 
When wearing one of our styles you do not run the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies wearing garments which look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of firms selling ready-made suits and 
skirts such as you see everywhere, but we are the only house 
making fashionable goods to order at moderate prices. 


Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of suits and skirts. 
We will mail it FREE, together with a choice line of samples to 
select from, to the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 
cost. Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, $4 up. 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double-face materials. 

Bicycle Suits, $5 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all grades. We pay 
express charges everywhere. If, when writing, you will mention any par- 
ticular kind or color of samples that you prefer, we shall be glad to send 
you an assortment of the kind you wish. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples—we will send them to you FREE by return mail. 


The National Cloak Go., 119-121 W. 23d $t., New York. 
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i900 IS READY. 


Irs PRINCIPAL CHAPTER REVIEWS 


LEWIS 2? CLARKS .3"!%, 


OF NEARLY 100 YEARS AGO. 


HE STORY OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
ORTHERA PACIFIC 
RAILWAY iS TOLD. 
A-NEwW 


DESCRIPTION oF YELLOWSTONE PARK 1S GIVEN. 


\ A TALE OF TWO WAYSIDE INNS IN THE WEST 
ANDA CHAPTER ON ALASKA 


COMPLETE ITS MORE THAN 100 PAGES OF TEXT. | 
CHas S Fee Gen Pass Act STPaut MINw 


WILL SEND THE BOOK FOR §]X (ENTS 8 STAMPS 
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Famine in a Gate-Post. 
The cap had been accidentally knocked off the 


boxed gate-post, an@ when I mounted the fence | 
to replace it and looked into the mimic chamber | 


now unroofed, I saw a neat nest. It was built 
of the finest strippings from cedar rails and gave 
off resinous perfume. 

I poked an exploring finger through the small 
hole in the top of the nest and found it empty. 
The interior was soft as the finest blanket, and 
the warmth of late occupants had not yet left the 
cozy place. Evidently the shock to the post had 
seared them, and they had escaped down the 
corner spaces in the boxing. 

I looked for their store of winter food, but 
could not find any. Shells there were in plenty 
of beechnuts and chestnuts, but the larder seemed 
empty. Snow was deep on the ground and the 
weather was cold; here was famine in a gate- 


" placed the post-cap upon its lodgment, 
resolving to add the tiny dwellers to my list of 
charities, and determined to make their intimate 
acquaintance, although my introduction had been 
rude. 

I was soon back from my home with a feast 
for them in my pocket—a 

bit of cheese, four chestnuts, 
some grains of corn and a 
toothsome lump of sugar. I 
tilted the cap slowly, silently. 
Light entered the chamber. 
There was a rustle in the 
nest. Four quivering noses, 
with long, nervous whiskers 
at their sides, popped through 
the nest opening; eight eyes, 
round as huckleberries, black 
as jet, bright as beads, 
inquired in an as- 

tonished way why 

light had burglar- 

ized their home; 

and eight translu- 

cent ears, spread 

like tiny fans, stood 

erect for anxious 
listening. Pretty 

faces they were, plainly 
asking, “Who are 
you?” as I lifted the 

cap higher. 

At the sight of my 
hand, even although 
daintily baited with 
cheese, their heads, in 
a twinkling, disap- 
peared in the nest. 
Sticking the cheese on 
a toothpick, I lowered 
it through the hole and 
held it suspended. 

For a minute all was quiet, but cheese is 
seductive to mice and mortals, and how filling 
when one is hungry! The temptation was too 
great; their cravings conquered their timidity. 
Mice morals are not very strict about letting 
things alone. Besides, my proffer of the cheese 
prevented all thought of stealing. 

A delicate touch upon the bait told me that 
investigation by noses was going on. Then 
a cautious pull—that was foot-work. Then a 
greedy tug—surely the whole eight forefeet were 
in it; for I was left to hold a naked toothpick. 
The mice had the cheese! What a banquet they 
were having! 

I left a small number of nuts, put an icicle in 
a corner for them to lick at as a beverage, lowered 
the cap, and left them to think over their gigantic 
Samaritan. 

Twice a day I visited them, giving a little food 
each time. Hunger on their part and patience on 
mine soon tamed them. They waited eagerly 
for my lifting of the cap, leaped to my hands for 
food gifts, or raced wildly to my pockets to help 


A NEST OF 


themselves. From being objects of charity they | 


became intimates. The warmth of my pocket 
Won them. They nestled there, and often 
accompanied me on visits to other snow-bound, 
outdoor friends. 

They were the prettiest animals I ever saw— 
the deer-mice, so called from their leaping habits. 
Their light chestnut coats, smooth and sleek as 
Mouse toilet could make them ; their lively, intel- 
ligent faces, their delicate, white feet and long, 
tapering, springy tails would win a woman from 
the highest chair or even the piano top. They 
made friends everywhere, and many were the 
delighted parties to visit them. They were 
chronic beggars, -and ate until their graceful 
forms grew walnut-shaped. 

Alas, it must be told—the Tittle rascals cheated 
me! When spring came they disappeared sud- 
denly, without leaving their future address. 
Desiring to know where they had their store- 
house, and why such provident creatures bad 

1 to lay by sufficient food for winter, I 
Uneased the post. 
Nothing was there save their worn way to the 
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ground, but a diminutive tunnel led from the 
post. With spade and elbow-grease I followed 
it. The passage led to a circular chamber six 
inches in diameter. Here were stored nuts, buds, 
the bulbs of clover roots. The little rascals! 
They simply preferred being waited upon, and 
the delicacies of my table. There had been no 
famine in the gate-post. 
CHARLES MCILVAINE. 
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Original Street Names. 


A visitor to the city of Mexico would find the | 
most modern and approved arrangement with ref- | 
erence to street names. Numerical avenues run 
east and west, and the streets that cross them have 
been all renamed, the names being conspicuously | 
posted on the corner houses. Nevertheless, ex- 
cept in official documents, one. never hears these | 
new names. The old ones still prevail, and they | 
are odd enough to hold their own. 

To travellers from the Old World, the streets 
which are named after the Deity or after Bible 
characters do not seem so strange as some of the 
others. In somewhat different forms they have 
been heard before. But there is real originality, 
and to a stranger suggestiveness, in some others 
of the street names that are to be met with in the 
| city of Mexico. 
| The Alley of the Egg speaks for itself, and so 
| does Potato Street. The Street of the Lost Child 
| derives its name from a popular tradition, and 

the Avenue of the Fifth of May was named in 
| remembrance of a famous battle with the French. 
| The Street of the Seven Princes is certainly not 
now inhabited by royalty, 
because royalty went out 
of fashion in this country 
long ago; but the Avenue 
of Illustrious Men was 
the abiding-place of real 
celebrities. 

The Alley of the Little 
Candle Shop and the 
Street of a Thousand 
Wonders point to definite 
objects to be found at one 
time therein. The Square 
of the Thief has an un- 
pleasant significance. One 
short block glories in the 
name of the Street of 
the False Entrance of St. 
Andrew. 

The Churchman sug- 
gests the possibility that 
Sad Indian Street and 
the Street of Crazy People 
were named after those 
who endeavored to learn 
all the street names of 
the city of Mexico. Street 
of the Little Bird, Street of 
the Fish, Bull Street and 
Goat Street, Street of the 
Flies, of the Rats and of 
the Roosters, are intelligi- 
ble. The Arches of Beth- 
lehem and the Graves of 
St. Sunday Street are 
picturesque in name at 
least, and the Street of the Crosses of Sorrow 
is suggestive. 

One could almost frame a romance out of the 
quaint and original names that have grown out 
of a city’s habit. of thought, instead of being 
tacked on as a matter of utility, according to the 
modern method. 
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Handling a Giraffe. 


Mr. Windhorn, a Cape Colony farmer, rode 
long and far after a giraffe, and finally caught it | 
with a lasso. He brought it to London, and it is | 
now inthe Zoo. A writerin The Leisure Hour | 
describes the trouble it gave the men who were | 
ordered to take off its head-stall. 

It is a handsomely marked specimen, much 
darker in color than any that have previously 
been brought to this country. All that we have 
had have come from the northern half of Africa, 
and are known as Nubian; this one comes from 
the south. 

When it first came it had on a head-stall, with 
| rope halter. This, it was felt, it would be wise 
to take off, and we happened to be present the 
morning it was done. On paper it seems an easy 
thing to do—just take it off; but with a frisky 
and timid creature like the giraffe, it was hard 
work for three strong men. 

First, they had to get a rope round the leather 
head-stall; then the moment that was done the 
creature pirouetted round and round, and twisted 
the rope about its neck and legs so that the 
keepers were in the utmost alarm lest in its 
frantic struggles it should seriously damage 
itself. 

At last they unwound the rope, and soaiet’ 
ored to pull the giraffe’s high head down to such 
a level that they could get at it; but time after 
time, just as victory seemed certain, it suddenly 
siewed away, twisting the cord again round and | 
round its neck. 

However, they did succeed. One clever cut 
with a sharp knife, and the whole head-stall fell 
off; and the creature bounded away with flying 
heels, much to the danger of the three men. - 














COMPANION. 


B ple Orint ey am Binet ss Pach Si. Boston. 
STAMPS. 100 rare Zqpsiher, China, etc., 10c.; 8 
Samoa,l0c. 1881. E.A.Dresser,Salem,Mass. 


mixed foreign stamps, pocket album and stamp 
collector, 12c. lumbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. 


WANTED Young men to learn telegraphy. Cata- 
s logue Free. W. Whiteman, Chatham, N.Y. 
HEAD. | Cerodyne Powders soothe and relieve all head- 
ACHE. | aches; rapid, effective, harmless. Contain 
no narcotics. Pharmaceutically prepared. By mail, 25c. 
Samples, 10c. FERRIS DRUG CO., Box 654, Brockton, Mass. 


Trainer’s (Natural Asphalt) 
Portable Gravel 


ROOFING. 


Any one can apply it. 
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Strong, Durable, 





Fireproof, Inexpensive. 


In Rolls containing 108 sq. ft. 
Write for Sample and descriptive Price - List. 


Cc. W. TRAINER MANUPACTURING CO., 
89 and 91 Pearl Street, Boston. 


\ “ODDO” 


Our offer is worth 
your consideration, 


Note the illustration 
carefully. 


This motor can be used 
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kooping the air pare in 
the sickroom. Placed on 
desk or table will keep 
the room cool in summer. 
It takes up very little 
space, and costs but one 
cent per hour to operate it, if our E Battery is used. 
2000 ¥ minute. If dealers in 
have not the “Oddo” Motors or Pap lies, 
alogue or send us $2.50 and we wil 
propeid. the following: ‘‘Oddo’’ No. 1 Motor, Fan, tery, 
Zine and Chemicals. Larger Fans, Motors and Bat- 
teries. Send for catalogue with prices and descriptions. 


AMERICAN ODDITY CO., Dept.E, 170-172 W. Broadway, N.Y. 


‘our town 
te for cat- 





LABASTINE is the original and 
only durable wall coating, en- 
tirely different from all Eniso- 
mines. Ready for use in white 
or fourteen beautiful tints by 
adding cold water. 


ADIES naturally prefer ALA- 
BASTINE for walls and ceil- 
ings, because it is pure, clean, 
durable. Put up in dry pow- 
dered form, in five-pound pack- 
ages, with full directions. 


LL kalsomines are cheap, tem- 
porary preparations made from 
whiting, chalks, clays, etc., and 
stuck on walls with decaying 
animal glue. ALABASTINE is 
not a kalsomine. 


EWARE of the dealer who says 
he can 


sell you the “same 
thing” as ALABASTINE or 
“something just as good.” He 


is either not posted or is tryin 
to deceive you. . 


ND IN OFFERING something 
he has bought cheap and tries 
to sell on ALABASTINE’S de- 
mands, he may not realize the 
damage you will suffer by a 
kalsomine on your walls. 


ENSIBLE dealers will not buy 
a lawsuit. Dealers risk one by 
selling, and consumers by using, 
infringement. Alabastine Co. 
own right to make wall coating 
to mix with cold water. 


HE INTERIOR WALLS of every 
church and school should be 
coated only with pure, durable 
ALABASTINE. It safeguards 
health. Hundreds of tons used 
yearly for this work. 


N BUYING ALABASTINE cus- 
tomers should avoid getting 
cheap kalsomines under differ- 
ent names. Insist on havin 
our goods in aes an 
properly labelled. 


UISANCE of wall paper is obvi- 

ated by ALABASTINE. It can 
be used on plastered walls, wood 
ceilings, brick or canvas. A 
child can brush it on. It does 
not rub or scale off. 


STABLISHED in favor. Shun 
allimitations. Ask paint dealer 
or druggist for tint card. Write 
us for interesting booklet, free. 
ALABASTINE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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BABY’S FOOD. 


It is so important to know just what Baby 
should eat. The following is only one of the 
many letters the manufacturers of that delicious, 
new, scientifically evoked Breakfast Food, 
Cook’s FLAKED RICE, are receiving daily: 

DEAR MR. Cook. 
I wish to let you know what your Cook’s 


Flaked Rice has done for our baby. She 
was sick and could not assimilate or retain 
any of the several different foods we tried 
until we tried your Cook’s Flaked Rice, and 
to our delight she is now a fat, healthy, 
good-natured baby,and wants no other food 
but your Cook’s Flaked Rice. 

The way I prepared it for my baby was 
to put from one and one-half to two cups 
of Cook’s Flaked Rice into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water, and stir gently 
for four or five minutes —not longer; then 
add a little boiling milk and a pinch of sugar. 

You may publish this letter if you wish, as 
I think you would.be doing mothers with 
sick babies a great kindness by advertising 
your Cook’s Flaked Rice more as a food for 
baby. Mrs. V. P. ASH, 

28 Portland St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Your grocer sells Cook’s FLAKED RiceE;; it 
is absolutely pure Rice (the finest that grows), 
which has been scientifically sterilized and cooked. 

There is a little cook-book of tested recipes in 
each package, telling just how to make many 
new and delicious rice dishes with 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE. 





Which awakens the 
mother 


in the night, 
——. terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 
dreaded malady, the 
croup. Be prepared for 
this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand \ 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough and Croup Balsam. 


It immediately relieves the worst cough 
or case of croup. It is pleasant to the 
taste and is soothing in effect. 

Price 26 Cents. For sale everywhere. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 








THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION'S 











Fourth 
Annual Exhibition 
of 
Amateur 
Photographs 
Comprising nine thousand eight 
hundred examples taken dur- 
ing 1899, is now open, and the 


public is cordially invited to 
attend. 


+ 


Open Daily, 9 to 4. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BUILDING .... 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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BOBCECECECROROBC BIBRA ORC R OIE B OBESE BI BRIBE. 
“A Medicine with a Mission.” 


With a box of Nervease headache powders 
ket I can bid defi headach 








to 





in my 
One little powder on my tongue and in five 
minutes my headache is a thing of the 
. ARRY, Evitor of 
ecreation, “ Review of Reviews.” 


ERVEASE /* 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 
All Druggists or Sent by Mail. NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
Sarecsiececscestis sceiececaiecersvevecs {ss cteceveiscsvcsiece is sis s-6 ace /aca) 
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ARM AIR 
THE SAVING OF ATTENTION AND TIME 


AND ABILITY TOREGULATE, APPEALS AT. 
ONCE TOTHE HIOUSLEHIOLOLA. : 


y We Test Every One 


U RUN NO RISKS WITH OUR 
ODS. SEND FOR DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS 


S0ld by Leading Dealers. 
MAGEE FURNACE GO. 


“a 32-38 UNION ST. BOSTO 
WE ALSO MAKE THE CELEBRATED NGBE sé 
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FREEDOM FROM DIRT, USIPORMITY OF HAT ¥& 










Don’t for 50 Cents 


Bother to make Sauce when you can buy a 5-lb. stone Pail of Preserves, 
; better than those you make at home. 


Johnson’s Home-Made 
JAMS and PRESERVES. 


prin VARIETIES: Wild Raspberry. Wild Strawberry.. Pineapple. 
ee OHNSOND Quince. Apricot. Peach. Damson. Fig. California Plam. 
Currant Jelly. Quince Jelly. Apple Jelly. Apple Butter. 
é ° only 10 cents 
Just Think ! °’pounp, 
They are the bery latest for ebening 
luncheons, and make a delicious and 
healthy sandwich for the children. Be 


sure and try them. For sale by Grocers. 
Accept only those manufactured by 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
222 and 224 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Substitute for Coffee. - . 


When you have grown tired of all other substitutes for coffee, as you will, try the 
OLD GRIST MILL WHEAT COFFEE. It is satisfying and healthful. You 
never tire of it. Boil three minutes. 

OLD GRIST MILL ROLLED WHEAT. It is delicious and nourishing. 

Ready for table in three to five minutes. 


OLD GRIST MILL TOASTED WHEAT. The children’s choice for Breakfast. 


OLD GRIST MILL ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. By eating the Health Bread 
made from this flour, you will save doctors’ and druggists’ bills. It is nature’s 
brain and nerve food, rich in phosphates and nitrates without an excess of starch. 


Old Grist Mill Health Foods are perfect 
foods for men, women and children. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, - - BOSTON. 
























IMPROVED TOILET 


HAIR CLIPPER. 




















+ VY FEW years ago a pair of Hair Clippers as good 
Ny, as this pair cost $4.00. Very few were used, 
~ and those mainly by professional barbers. Boys 

Y ” | want their hair clipped. Why not let them cut 
Ny one another's hair, and put the money thus 
1 saved into their own pockets? The Companion 


y Y7 has purchased the Clippers in large numbers, and given 





NY) its subscribers the benefit of the reduced price. 

Y . 9 

N Given only to Companion subscribers for 

7} Yj one new subscription and 10 cents extra, 

Rm f postage included. Sold for $1.10, post-paid. 

\ Uy, 9 

\y 

“/ PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
\F 
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Ruffled Muslin 
Curtains. 


*T HESE beautiful Muslin Curtains are each 2% yards 
long and 44 inches wide. They have ruffled lace - 

edges and lace insertion, with finished edges, and are all 

ready for use. We offer an especially popular pattern. 





One pair given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 40 cents extra, 
postage included. Price per pair $1.25, post-paid. 


IRISH POINT LACE CURTAINS. 


We have arranged with a large New York importer 
for a supply of Irish Point Lace Curtains. These 
are now very popular, and are highly recommended 
when a more elaborate curtain is desired. 


One pair given for one new subscription and 
$3 extra, postage included. Price $5, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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